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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





Art. 1. Munimenta Antiqua; or Obfervations on Antient Ca/ftles. 


(Concluded from P. 45.) 


AVING in our laft treated Mr. King with fome feverity, 
however juft in itfelf, and however mingled with high 
compliments, we think itan act of neceflary fairnefs, to point out 
particulars in which we confider him as excelling even bee 
yond the ordinary ftandard of excellence. We fhall, there- 
fore, turn to his incidental illuftrations of antient authors, and 
his incidental elucidations of Sacred Scripture, made with a 
view to Britifh monuments, either real or fuppofed. But we 
thall begin with the latter, and then proceed with the former ; 
prefenting our readers with one or more citations under each, 
that they may fee both his manner and his matter fully. 


_ © That great ones ftanding upright,’’ Mr. King tells-us, ‘* were 
in the moft antient times placed occafionally in Broups, formed of 
feveral ftanding together, merely by way of memorial; and having 
their numbers conformable to fome particular circumftances relating 
to the people who placed them, or to the occafion on which they 
were erected, feems to appear from what we read even in the firft in 
formations we have in the world, concerning the hiftory of the Ifrael- 
ites: fome of whofe methods of recording great events were, perhaps, 
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permitted to be in conformity with ftill more antient ufages, in order & 
to have them the more extenfively and univerfally underftood. 

«« Thus, when the law had been delivered to the people of Ifrael 
by Mofes, at Mount Sinai, and had been written by Mofes in a book; 
we are told, as the tranflation ftands in our copy from the Hebrew,* 
that © Mofes builded an altar under the hill, and twelve pillars, ac. 
cording to the twelve tribes of Ifrael.’ And the tranflation of the 
feventy exprefsly calls them ¢awelve fones. : 

«© And when Jofhua, with his whole army, and all the people, had 
paffed over the river Jordan, whofe waters had been dried up on that 
occafion in a miraculous manner, (probably by means of fome earth. 
quake, or convulfion, ftopping thofe from the upper part, while thof 
below ran off, and fell away ;) we are told, that in confequence of 
the exprefs appointment of the Almighty, Jofhua commanded ¢awelve 
men + to take up ¢qwelve ftones out of the midft of Jordan ; 

© And thofe twelve flones which they took out of ‘Fordan did Fofbua 
PrrcH iz Gilgal. And he /pake unto the children of I/rael, faying, 
avhen your children fhall afk their fathers, in time to come, faying, 
what mean thefe fones? Then ye fhall let your children know, fay. 
ing, I/rael came over this Jordan on dry land. For the Lord your 
God dried up the waters of Fordan from before you, until ye wen 
paffed over, as the Lord your God did to the Red Sea, which he dried 
“p Srom before us, until we were gone over: that all the people of 
the earth might know the band of the Lord that it is mighty ; that 
ye might fear the Lord your God for ever.’ f 

‘¢ Now the word pitch, here ufed in our tranflation, and the Greek 
word «ginge, which we find in the Septuagint, feem plainly to in 
dicate, that thefe ftones were fet up as pillars. Although, indeed, 
their being carried upon men’s fhoulders, fhews, that they muft, per 
haps, have been but fmall, in comparifon of fome other pillars fet op 
as memorials. It fhews, however, that they were chofen of a fhap 

















* «© See Exodus, Chap. xxiv. Ver. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8.” 
+ “© Jofhua, Chap. iv. Ver. 1, 2, 35 4) 5.” 
¢~ Mr. King attributes the drying up of Jordan to ‘* fome earth. 





‘while thofe below ran off, and fell away.’’ But this is very inca. 
tioufly faid, as ic is very contrary to the infpired narrative, ¢ as the 
feet of the priefts that bare the ark,’’ fays that narrative, “ wer 
dipped in the brim of the water (tor Jordan overfloweth all his bank 
all the time of harveft,) that the waters which came down fns 
above’? were not fopt by an earthquake or a convulfisx {wallowing 
them up, but *‘sroop and RosE UP UPON AN HEAP,—» and 
that came down toward the’ fea of the plain, even the falt fea, fails 
and were cut off ;—— and, when the priefts were come up out of & 
mid of Jordan, and the foles of the priefts’ feet were lifted up ut 
the dry land, that the waters of Jordan RETURNED UNTO ‘THE 
PLACE, AND FLOWED OVER ALL HIS BANKS; AS THEY DID? 
rors.’ Rev, 
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aod form fit for that purpofe, And if they were, indeed, /et xp, in a 

roup, @s pillars; there is no form in which they can be conceived to 
_ been placed fo likely as that of acircle, This has been re- 
marked by br, Borlafe * ; who alfo concluded, that twelve fuch ftone 
pillars were fo placed, by Mofes, near Mount Sinai, at the time of the 
giving of the law, and of Mofes’s going up into the mountain ; be- 
caufe it is faid, +that when he rofe up early in the morning, he builded 
an altar under the bill, and twelve pillars. 

_ In the Septuagint, it mnft be confeiled, the expreffion is fuch as 
not neceffarily to imply any thing more than that the altar was built 
with twelve ftones. And it muft alfo be acknowledged, that in the 
other inftance mentioned, with regard to Jofhua, we find Jofephus 
faying, * that Jofhua buijt an altar of thofe ftones, which all the 
heads of the tribes had taken out of the deep; to be afterwards 
a memorial of the divifion of the ftream of the river,’ t Which 
feems, indeed, at firft fight, to imply, that the altar was built with 
thofe very twelve ftones; inftead of their being fet up as pillars. 
Yet, when we confider that, even in the Septuagint verfion of the 
Scripture, the Greek word ufed, exprefsly indicates that the ftones 
were pitched (or fet up) in Gilgal; and not that they were placed to 
compofe or form an altar; and that twelve other ftones alfo are ex. 
prefsly faid to have been /e¢ xp,§ in Jordan itfelf, before the waters 
rofe again, in its bed, to their ufual height; it is much more reafone 
able to conclude, that thefe maffes of rock were, in both inftances, 
placed as pillars, according to the ufage of the times, as a memorial 
of this great event ; rather than that they were fo laid upon one ano. 
ther as to form an altar.” |} 


We think they were formed into an altar, as they remained 
vifible in Jordan even down to the days of Ezra q; and could 
be vifible only from lying one upon another ; they thus appear 
to haye compofed an altar, juft as Jofephus fays the others 
compofed one, 

‘€ The common idea,”’ notes Mr, King, in a more important paf. 
fage, ** which the prejudices of education, and of vulgar apprehenfion, 
Save taught us to form, with regard to what are called 4igh places, in 
the writings of Mofes, and the Prophets, is, that they were the fum. 
mits of hills; but though our Stone Henge is, indeed, on the fummit 
of a wide extended hil] country ; and the Moabitifh altars, erected 
by Balak, were on very elevated fpots ; and fo probably were many 
others ; yet it manifettly appears, from many paflages in Scripture, 
that the word, which we tranflate sigh places, rather referred [re- 





* «€ Antiquities of Cornwall, Pp. 195.” + *§ Exodus, Chap, 
xxiv, Ver, 4.” t “* Antiquities of the Jews, Book v. Chap, 1.’ 
§ “ Jothua, Chap. iv. Ver. g.”” | ** Pe. 133—135.” 

% Jofhua iv, 9. ‘*andthey are there unto this day.”’ So Genelig 
XU, 14, ‘ as it is faid to this day.’’ Rev, 
K3 ferred 
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ferred rather] to the height, and elevation, and defign, of the ftruc- 
ture itfelf, than to the height of its fituation: and was generally made 
ufe of merely to denote, with peculiar emphafis, its being a Bayes, 
or altar of oblation® : whilft on account of each kind of high place 
being, in reality, applied to fuch a horrible fupesftitious ufe, in the 
worthip of falfe gads, both the name and thing itfelf became, in every 
inftance, where it is mentioned in Scripture, fo juftly an objeét of 
facred abhorrence. ; 

‘¢ That this name does not imply neceffarily a place, or ftracture, 
on the top of an hill, is manifeft from the cautious diftinétion pre. 
ferved, in the enumeration of the idolatrous compliances of Ahaz, 
King of Judah ; + where it is faid, we facrificed and burnt incenfe 
in the high places, and on the bills, and under every green tree. 

“ And alfo, { that in every feveral city of Judah he made W1GM 
PLACES fo burn incenfe unto other gods, and provoked to anger the 
Lord God of his fathers. 

«¢ And from the manner in which the prophet Ezekiel § reproaches 
the Jews for building sigh places in ftreets; and threatens that 
the enemy fhall break them down; it is not only obvious that fuch 
high places wete not properly hills, or ftruétures on the fummits of 
hills; but alfo that they were compofed of rude ftone, or artificial 
materials, which might be broken in pieces by violence. ‘This alfo 
‘appears from feveral other paflages of Scripture, even where any of 
them are fpoken of as being in reality firuated on hills, or eminences. 

«¢ Thus the fame Prophet fays, || Ye mountains of [/racl, hear the 
word of the Lord God—thus faith the Lorv Gop To THE MoUN- 
TAINS and to the HILLS, to the RIVERS and to the VALLEYS, bebo/d, 
I, even I, will bring a feword upon you, and I will deftroy your 
NIGH PLacEs. ‘Where we may obferve Sigh places are mentioned, as 
being on the fides of rivers, and in valleys, as well as on mountains, 
and hills. 

«* Again, it is very remarkable, that in the law,@ where the d:gb 
places, according to our tranflation, are threatened to be deftroyed ; 
‘the verfion of the Septuagint ufes the word XinAas to defcribe them; 
as threatening the deftruction of their pi//ars. 


«¢ The command alfo, in the book of Numbers,** fhews that Argh 





* There is a paffage in Scripture, fo peculiarly corroborative of the 
opinion here, that we wonder Mr. King has not enlifted it into his 
fervice. ‘ Then I faid unto them, what is the high place whereunto 
ye go? And the name thereof is called Bama unto this day.’’ Ezekiel 
“x. 29. The marginrcads thus, J told then what the high place 
was, or, Bamakh. ‘The Greek Bwjsos thus appears to be merely the 
Hebrew Bamab. Rev. + ‘ 2Kings, Chap. xvi. Ver. 4.° 

$ ‘* 2 Chronicles, Chap. xxviii. Ver. 25.” § « Ezekiel, 

_ Chap. xvi. Ver. 31, 39.” | ‘* Ezekiel, Chap. vi. Ver. 3.” 

.G “ Leviticus, Chap, xxvi, Ver, 30.” ## 46 Numbers, 
Chap. xxxiliy Ver. 2.” 
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places were artificial fabrics, that might be pulled down, or over. 
turned, Ye foall quite pluck down all their high places. In reciting 
which command, the veriion of the Septuagint again ufes the word 
Vhaas, pillars; thereby implying, that rud ftoxe pillars were, at leatt, 
a very confiderable appendage to, and an important part of, the 
aflemblage of objects in thefe places of fuperftition. 

«© And it is very remarkable, that, in the account given of the abo- 
minations of Jeroboam, we even read, that be made an haufe of high 


places.* Indicating, perhaps, that a number of them were capable 


of being contained within one vaft inclofure; (as in the inftance of 
Abury, ia this country): though here it muft be confefled, the Sep- 
tuagint differs from our tranflation, by faying only, ‘that he made 
dwlings at the high places.’ 

«© Furcher, we read, concerning the Sigh places, that they were not 
removed, or taken away, by Afa,t or by Jehofoaphat,t or by Febo- 
wah}; ‘for the people OFFERED, and BURNT INCENSE yet in [or 
on] the digh places.’ Which both implies that they were, in reality, 
removeable; and fhews that they were ufed as altars of oblation.}} 
And we find that, by the good King Hezekiah, they were, at laft, 
actually removed and taken away. 

“* Further, we read that, by Manaffeh,@ the figh places, which 
Hezekiah, his father, had deftroyed, were again buclt up. 

“* And again we read, that by that faithtul prince, 72fah, (who 
had even been foretold by name, by the word of divine prophecy) 
the d:gh places, where the priefts had burnt incenfe, were defiled ** ; 
and thai he brake down the high places; and took away, (or removed) 
the houfes of the high places. And the words, in another mention 
of Aigh places, in the conclufion of the hiftory of the ten tribes, 
are itill more explicit; for there it is éxprefsly faid, that § the chit. 
dren of Lfrael BUILT them HIGH PLACES IN ALL THEIR CITLES.tt 
And there they burnt incenfe, in all the bigh places, as did the Hea 
then, whom the Lord carried away before them.’ And in words to 
the fame purport, the Septuagint has the tranilation, as well as our 
verfion. 

‘© And, indeed, that their being ftruéturcs of this fort is the true 





* « y Kings, Chap. xii. Ver. 31, 32.”” 
Ver. 14.” t “Ibid, Chap. xxii. Ver. 43. § ‘*2 Kings, 
Chap. xii. Ver. 3.’ | ‘* This is confirmed by 2 Kings, 
Chap, xiv. Ver. 4; Chap. xv. Ver. 4, 35 ; and by Chap. xviii. Ver. 
4, 22; and by 2 Chronicles, Chap. xi. Ver. 15; Chap. xiv. Ver. 3 ; 
Chap. xv, Ver.17; Chap, xvii. Ver.6; Chap. xx. Ver. 33 ; Chap. 
xxi. Ver. 11; Chap. xxvaii. Wer. 4,25; Chap, xxxi, Ver, 1, Chap, 
xxxiv. Ver, 3.’’ 

< 2 Kings, Chap, xxi. Ver. 3.” 

** «© Ibid. Chap, xxiii. Ver. 8, 19.”" 

tt Ibid, Chap, xvii. Ver. gy 11.” 
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idea of igh places, appears not only from this concluding part of the 
hiftory of the Ifraelites, fo far as relates to the ten tribes, but alfo 
from what is faid in the very beginning of the hiftory of the kings 
of Judah, before the building of the temple. 
‘© For there we read, * ‘chat the people facrificed in HIGH PLACES, 
eat there was no houfe built unto the name of the Lord, until thoje 
ays. 
«© And Solomon loved the Lord, walking in the fiatates of David, 
bis father: only he facrificed, and burnt incenfe in high places. 
“© And the King went to Gibeon to facrifice there; for that was 
the GREAT HIGH PLACE: @ thoufand burnt offerings did Solomon 


offer upon that altar. 
“¢ And we cannot but obferve, that although, indeed, in the Sep, 


tuagint, only the words uxynAois, uxnaciale, and Ouziacingion, are ufed ; 
yet that the altar of facritice, at Gibeon, muft have been a prodigious 
arge one, to admit of the offering up fuch a number of burnt offer. 
ings, according to any of the obfervances appointed by the law. 

‘© When Solomon afterwards offtred up his magnificent burnt. 
offerings, on the dedication of the ‘Temple, we find it exprefsly 
faid,+ that the altar there was not fufficiently large on that occa. 
fion, The King did halla the middle of the Court thut was before 
the houfe of the Lord: for there he offered burnt offerings, and meat 
offerings, and the fat of the peace offerings: becaufe the brazen altar 
that was before the Lord was too little to receive the burnt offerings, 


and meat offerings, and the fat of the peace offerings.” t 


Mr, King has thus, with fome variation of idea, in firt 
calling the High Place of Scripture an Altar, in then repre- 
fenting it asa pillar, and, in finally arguing jt to be an altar 
again, at laft refuted the erroneous opinion which has been fo 
generally prevalent among Biblical {cholars, which was par- 
ticularly entertained by the very writer of this article, and 
proved the high places to have been actually high altars, 
Having done this, he proceeds to find the fame among the 
clafic authors of heathen antiquity. 


$€ We read, in Homer’s Odyfley,”’ he tells us, ** that when Teles 
machus approached the coaft of Py/e, he found old Neftor, and his 
Pyliaxs, petforming facred rites on the fea fhore; and that there wert 
nine sas, which word may furely much better be tranflated nine 
bafesy or feats, or tables of honour; or, in other words, nine igh 
eltars; than by any other espreflion we can make ufe of. Pope’ 
tranilation, in this inftance, as in fo many other places,’ is merely 
a fort of paraphrafe, conveying but very imperfectly any thing like 
the real meaning, 





* « 1 Kings, Chap, iii, Ver. 2, 3, 4”” + © Ibid. Chap. 
viit. Ver. 64.” P, 203—207- § © Odyfley; 
Lib, ui, Ver 7,” | 

Now 
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* Now on the coaft of Pyle the veffel falls, 
Before old Neleus’ venerable walls. 

There, fuppliant to the monarch of the flood, 
At nine green theatres the Py/iaus ftood ; 

Each held five hundred, (a deputed train), 

At each, nine oxen on the fand lay flain. 

They tafte thé entrails, and the altars load 
With fmoaking thighs, an offering to the God.’ 

«¢ And truly, as there is not the leaft authority, in the original 
words of Homer for the word green ; fo indeed neither the word 
confeffus, affembly, or company, which our Latin tranflation ufes, 
nor the expreflion, mine green theatres, which Pope ufes, do at 
all agree with what sdgas intended to imply, or with what is 
faid in the following verfes; the plain import of which feems to be ; 
that there were nine tations, with high altars, or feats, or tables of 
honour; at every one of which ftations a party of five hundred de- 
puted Pylians, were affembled ; and at every one of which nine oxen 
were flain; the thigh parts of them being offered up upon the altars ; 
according to their idolatrous rites and ufages. And that this is the 
truc import, feems further confirmed by verfe 31. 


Ldov D'es TheAsav avdguy ayver Te nas eas, 
where it is faid Telemachus and Mentor, 
“‘ Came to THE ASSEMBLY, and seas of the Pylians; 


for if, in this verfe, ea¢ meant either concefus, affembly, or green 
theatres, the word would then be a mere repetition. But fuppofing it 
tomean high bafes, or altars, all is plain, tor the words then are 


“ They came to the affembly, and high altars of the Pyhians. 


© And we find, alfo, that here, clo/e by the altars, {at Neftor, and 
his fons ; and here alfo they were actually drefing shofe other parts of 
the flain beafts, that were to be feafted upon by the guefts.* 

*€ Confiftently with this whole explanation, we find in another part 
of the Odyfley, King Alcinous, with his Phocacians, going down to 
the fea fhore, in like manner, to offer his facrifices. And we read 
exprefsly, of his fanding, with his people, by the high altar (Rwyor) 
like Balak.t 

Anuov Panay nynloeg, ede doves, 
Eslaotes megs Bapove 


«¢ And Pope renders the lines not amifs, as to the idea to be con- 

veyed ; 
"« The gather’d tribes before the altars ftand, 
And chiefs and rulers, a majeftic band. 
Odyfley, Book xiii, line 216, 

“¢ All thefe inftances of the corruptions, and fuperttitious practices 
of early ages, though it is painful to enumerate them, yet caft light 
upon the aboriginal remains of antiquity in our own country ; which 





* © @dyfley, Book iii, ver. 33, to 40.” 
+ “ Tbid, Book xiii, ver, 187.” 
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were unqueftionably appendages to blind fuperftitious obfervances, de. 
rived by the firft colonizers of this ifland, from thofe primzval ancef. 
tors of mankind, from whom they were more immediately defcended, 

«* And one good ufe, at leaft, may be made of thefe informations ; 
which is, that now, in thefe /atter days, when the great light af. 
forded to mankind has rendered the pillars and altars of the fuper. 
ftitious and idolatrous ages fo incapable of conveying any longer any 
corrupt fuperftitious ideas, that the throwing of them utterly down 
could hardly more effectually abolifh every thing abominable relating 
to them, than has been done ; that noav, we may be led, by the com. 
parifon between thefe days, and thofe days, to be rightly and truly 
fenfible of the advantages we enjoy. And when we confider the vatt 
improvements of the arts, and of the conveniences of life, which have 
attended our emerging from the dreadful chains and fetters of thofe 
corrupt times ; * that we may become fincerely and heartily thankful 
to the only true and Almighty God, immortal, eternal, invifible ; 
who (as an Apoftle has expreffed it) bath delivered us from darkne/fs, 
and brought us to bis marvellous light, in his own appointed way, 
through that Great Deliverer, who was foretold by Balaam, in thofe 
seviaricible words of prophecy; when, ftanding by his feven high 
altars of oblation, following his corrupt obfervances, he was come 
pelled, even againft his will, to utter the moft awful and Divine 
truths.’’ + 


Mr. King has here fhown his knowledge of Homer to be 
as accurate as his acquaintance with Scripture. He has hap- 
pily difcovered the high places of the latter, to be equally ex- 
iftent in the former. He has acutely fhown them to be altars 
in both, But his concluding reflections are ftill ftronger proofs 
of his acutenefs and his happinefs ; ¢hofe doing honour to his 
head alone, but ig doing honour infinitely more valuable, 
even to his heart. e, therefore, proceed to cite another paf- 
fage from this work, in which the author has explained, from 
Homer, a monument yet remaining at Stonehenge, that has 
been hitherto confidered to be unexceptionable. 


‘¢ There ftand upon the inner bank,” he notes, ‘* two other leffer 
ftones ; and there are alfo, direétly oppofite to each other, and placed 
very nearly north, and fouth, the appearances of two bafons, or hol- 
lowed excayations, about fixteen feet in diameter, placed on the fame 
bank ; or rather hollowed out of it: which cavities were certainly 
defigned for fome precife fuperftitious ufe ; concerning which it is, per 
haps, not only difficult, but even not very defirable, to afcertain any 
thing with certainty.” 


The author’s juft abhorrence of idolatry gives at times fuch 
a prudifh faitidioufnefs to his mind, as furprizes his reader. It 


——— 





* To emerge from chains and fetters is a ftrange incongruity of 
metaphor, Kev, + BP. 297~-209. 
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does fo, in this paflage. And the author here fhows himfelf, 
not only faftidious to prudery, but even contradi€tory to him- 
felf; fince he inftantly proceeds to afcertain the ufe as fully 
as ever he can. 


« But moft probably they were defigned,’’ wot to be what Dr. 
Stukeley very vaguely furmifed they were, ‘* the places where two 
great ftone vafes were fet ;’’ and fo furmifed from a coin of Heliopilis 
or Balbeck, that has only fomething like a water-pot near a temple ; * 
but, as a paflage immediately cited from Homer fhows, ‘ to hold the 
blood of the victims ; or at leaft as receptacles into which it was to 
be poured, And it is almoft impoffible not to bring to mind, on fee. 
ing them, the curious defcription, given by Homer, of the rites per- 
formed by Ulyfles, undoubtedly, in compliance with antieot fuper- 
ftitious ufages, and ideas, with which Homer was acquainted, 

“© The fubftance of the whole defcription, extraéted from Pope’s 
tranflation, is this: when Ulyffes had approached the place deftined 
for his facrifice, he fays : 


‘ J from the fcabbard drew the fhining {word ; 
And trenching the black earth on every fide, 
A cavern form’d, @ cubit long and wide, 
New wine, with honey-temper’d milk, we bring, 
Then living waters from the chryftal {pring ; 
O’er thefe was ftrow’d the confecrated flour, 
And on the furface fhone the holy ftore. 
Book xi. line 29. 
Then dy’d the theep ; a purple torrent flow’d, 
And all the cavern f{mok’d with tlreaming blood. l. 45. 
Strait I command the facrifice to hatte, 
Straight the flead victims to the flames are caft, 
And mutter’d vows, and myftic fong apply’d.’ l. $7. 

*¢ Thus much for Pope’s tranflation. But the original explains the 
matter better, for there, defcribing th= excavation made by the {word 
of Ulyffes, it is not fpoken fof, as defcribing a /guare cavern, @ cus 
bit long and wide ; but 

“* Bobgov ogvEa, ocov Te muryouciv, evOa xas evDa. 
I dug a pit, as much as a cubit every way. 

“ That plainly is, @circular pit, acubit in diameter. And men- 
tioning the daughter of the victims, it is not faid, the cavern /moak- 
ed with blood, but 

Ta de pnda AaSay amedeigolounoe 
Es obgov, gee Saya nehiavepes. 
“* That is ;—feizing the fheep; I flew them 
© Over the pit, and the black blood flow'd.” + 


We think this a decifive illuftration of the ufe, for which 
the two cavities in the inner bank at Stonehenge were fcoped 





* Stonehenge, Pp. 14, and Plate xxiii. + Pr. 374, 175. 
out. 
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out. But to fhow the merit of Mr. King more confpicuoufly 
in this kind of illuftrations, and fo balance more evenly the 
cenfures which we have been obliged to ufe before, we add 
one final citation from his work. 


- Homer,” Mr. King remarks, ‘ in his fine defcription of the 
fhield of Achilles, reprefents the elders of a nation,'(when affembled on 
occafion of a murder, and to decree whether a fine fhould be allowed 
in fuch an inftance, or not ;) as fitting in a ring, on ftones (of at 
frones) in a facred place. Which defcrip:ion Pope thus paraphrafes, 
and almoit turns into burlefque, 


€ On feats of ftone within the facred place, 
; The Rev’rend Elders nodded o’er the cafe ; 
Alternate, each th’ attefting {ceptre took, 
And rifing folemn each his Fesindhnce fpoke. 
‘Two golden talents lay amidft, in fight, 
The prize of him who beft adjudged the right.’ 
Iliad, Book xviii. 1. §8¢. 
¢¢ But whoever takes the trouble to confult the original, will find 
a much more dignified defcription; which, whilft it agrees with the 
ufe of the circle of ftones on thefe occafions, on the one hand ; agrees, 
alfo on the other, with an antient cuftom that has paffed over into 
America, and is preferved among feveral of the Indian nations, of 
delivering a fort of facred fceptre, in regular order, to him who was 
to {peak in council : for’ the literal tranilation * of the lines in Ho. 
mer is, 
, Keguxes 0° cea Aaov eenivoy® o: Se ryegovies 
Esal’ ems Escloicy Aoisy stew evs xuxAwe 
Lunmlex de xnguxwy ev XEeo" EXO necodwywyy 
+ Torr esi nizzovy apoiendis Sacer 
Keilo 0° ag’ tv urocosrs uo yevooo Taravlay 
Ty dopey’, os patie roc: Sixny Ouvlale evtne 


“< The heralds at length appeafed the or And the Elders fat 
ex (or at) ROUGH HEWNSTONES, within @SACRED CIRCLE. And 
beld in their hands the fceptral rods of the loud proclaiming heralds. 

‘© To which (or on receiving which) they then rofe from their 
feats; and in altetuate order gave judgment: whilft in the midft lay 
two talents of gold, to be beftowed on him, who, witH THESE; 
foould pronounce the righieft fentence. . 

«< That is, who, on receiving the fceptral rod, thould propofe the 
beit decree. : 

‘¢ And, as to the Americans, Cadwalladar Colden + tells, that, 
at a conference, the Sachem, or Indian Chief who prefides, has a 
bundle of fmall iticks in his hand: and, as foon as the fpeaker has 


_a a, 








* « Thad, lib. xviii. ver. 503, &c.”’ 
+ © See his curious Account of the Five Indian Nations of Ca 
nada, P. 100,” 
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finifhed any one article of his fpeech, he gives a ftick to another 
Sachem, who is particularly to remember that article; and fo when 
another article is finifhed, he gives a ftick to another, to take care of 
that other; and fo on, 

«¢ Exaétly fimilar to which, is the account given by Hennepin of 
the Iroquois ;* amengft whom their Prefident, or Speaker, in the 
midft of an affembly confifting of forty-two old Indians, having 
feveral little pieces of wood laid on the ground before him, took up 
each of them in due order, and held it in his hand, as long as he 
was anfwering to each particular article of the propofals that had been 
made. 

‘© This holding of the fiicks, furely feems exactly conformable to 
Homer’s Elders’ receiving the herald’s fceptral rods, and then, with 
them in the hand, beginning each to pronounce judgment. 

‘© T muft add, that all thefe aflemblies feem to have been held 
by the Chieftains fitting in a circle. 

« To return to other proofs of Elders, and Senators fitting on 
ftones (or at ffomes) in council, or to decree juftice, in the moft an. 
tient times, we have ftill another moft remarkable one in Homer: _ 

«© When Alcinous aflembled his council, they fat, we are told, by 
the fea-fide ; (and, therefore, manifeftly in the open air,) em secloues 
ribciost which I fhould tranflate, on plain hewn fiones (or rather 
at t plain hewn ftones) ; though Pope is pleafed to tranilate it, 


¢ Then to the Council feat they bend their way, 
And fill the fhining thrones along the bay.”’ 


This is the firft attempt that eves; was made, we believe, to 
illuftrate ufages in Homer from the cuftoms of America. Yet 
the attempt, we think, to have been very fuccefsful. The fticks 
of the Indians are the very fcepters of the Greeks, And 
** the facred circle of ftones,” thefe, indeed, not ** rough 
hewn” or ‘* plain hewn,” as Mr. King defcribes them, and 
tnuch lefs formed into ‘* ihining thrones,” as Mr. Pope makes 
them, but {tones literally /haved or dreft, therefore no /lations 
but all feats; anfwers with a fufficient exaétnefs to the circles 
of ftone in Britain, and proves thete (in union with what we 
have feen before concerning Neftor and Alcinous) to have been 
as well the Council-rooms as the Temples of our Britifh an- 
ceftors, : 

On the whole, then, though we have found many faults 
in the prefent work, though Mr. King has certainly com- 





* « Hennepin’s New Difcovery of a vaft Country in America,p.58.” 

t « Odyfley, Book viii. line 6.” 

t “ That the propofition em with a dative cafe fignifies full as 
properly at, meaning at a certain fration ; as on, or upon; is obvious 
from a variety of paflages that might be cited, as em molayw, and 
47! Cahawen—and em Srence and ams bvgais———.”” 
mitted 
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mitted many miftakes in it; though his language, as we have 
feen, is never exalted into dignity, never refined into ele. 
gance, and is hardly correct at times ; yet we confider him in 
this work as a writer, who has much more ulefully invefti- 
gated the remains of the Britons among us, than any, or than 
all, fince the days of Dr. Stukeley. 





Art. II. J. Lucretii Cari de rerum Natura libros Sex, &c. &c, 
(Concluded from Pp. 241. Vol. V.) 


FTER our various remarks on Didactic “oetry, and our 


obfervations on the poem of Lucretius, efpecially as 


edited by Mr. Wakefield, we defcend to an examination of | 


the merits of the prefent editor, who (as we iave already ins 
timated) appears to claim our approbation and applaufe. 

In the three quarto volumes before us, the fix books of Lu- 
cretius are printed in a ftyle of peculiar elegance: the paper 
and the types are fine and clear. The annotations occupy a 
very large part of almoft every page. We have perufed the 
text, and found it often differing from the vulgar editions, 
but printed in exaét conformity with Mr. Wakefeld’s notions 
of the genuine MS. We have looked into the notes with a 
view to their Latinity ; and, generally fpeaking, we recognize 
in them, the nerve of a Warton, and the precifion of a Toupe, 

Whether Mr. W. may be clafled with his learned country. 
men, as a verbal or a fentimental critic; whether he poflefs 
their fagacity in detecting erroneous readings ; their ingenuity 
in difcuffing obfcurities ; their induftry in difentangling from 
its perplexity the puzzled work of others, in reftoring a core 
rupted place to its original purity, or, where MSS. and all 
external aids defert him, their judgment in purfuing analogies 
and their temper in forming conjectures ; whether he difplay 
their tafte in pointing out beauties and defeéts, or their ex- 
tenfive learning ; their memory and agreeable fancy in illuf- 
trating the text by quotations from the writers of aimoft ever 
age; thefe are points which.can only be determined by a dili- 
gent perufal of the volumes ; though our readers may conceive 
an idea of {ome particulars by an attention to a few excerpts. 

In proceeding to felect fpecimens for this purpofe we hefi- 
tate. In fo long a poem, we know not where to fix our choice: 
we fhall fuffer, therefore, the intrinfic beauty of a paflage to 
determine it; and thus, whilft we exhibit the editor, in his 
readings, to critics and commentators, fhall difplay the poet, 
in his deferiptions, to men of talte and fancy. 
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Citing the pafiage, we fhall anatomize it in the notes, 
with Wakefield ; and tranflate it in the text, though not with 


| Creech. 


Invocation To VENus, 
* * . * * * * * * 
«¢ Alma Venus! (1) cceli fubter (2) labentia figna 
Qoz mare navigerum, quz terras frugiferentcis, 
Concelebras ; per te quoniam genus omne animantum 
Concipitur, vifitque exortum lumina folis : 
Te, Dea, te fugiunt ventei ; te nubila cali, 
Adventumque tuum: tibi fuaveis Dadala (3) tellus 
Submittit flores ; (4) tibi (5) rident zquora ponti, 
Placatumque nitet diffufo lumine coelum. 
Nam, fimul ac {pecies patetacta eft verna diei, 
Et referata viget genitabilis aura (6) Favonii ; 
Aériz primum volucres, te, Diva, tuumque 
Significant initum, (7) perculfoe corda tua vi. 
Inde ferz pecudes perfaltant pabula lata, 
Et rapidos tranant amneis.”” Lib. i, verf. 1—r5. 
«¢ Benignant Venus !—whofe creative {way 
All, all beneath the gliding ftars obey ! 
Thofe, to whofe fmile the freighted ocean flows, 
And earth, faft-kindling into fruitage, glows !—- 
For lo, through thee, each joyous creature born, 
Leaps with new life, and meets the balmy morn.* 
Thee, goddefs, thee the winds, the tempefts ly—- 
Thee, the dark meteors of the troubled tky ; 
The painted earth its flowers fubmits to thee ; + 


And, flafhing liquid filver, laughs the fea! 


_() The note on this word, we think, might have been fpared ; it 
is no other than learned trifling. 

(2) Mr. W. would read /ud te for fubter, We prefer the prefene 
reading. | 

(3) ** Omni artificio florum, frugum, et arborum, fe pingens et 
exornans,’’ 

(4) This paffage is pleafingly illuftrated by various quotations from 
the Greek and Latin poets. A mode of illuftration truly Wartonian. 

(5) Mr. W. here cites a bold expreffion of A{chylus : 

Tlovlay Te xunatwy Avng:Ouov PEAAZMA, 

(6) We prefer aura to ora, and certainly, to cvra. 

_ (7) Creech and others read percufe ; but Mr. W. adopts the read- 
ing of the MSS. He mifquotes Thomfon on this place : 
** And fhiver every feather with delight.’’ —-Read “ defire.’’ 

* © Salutes, with mantling blood, the balmy morn.” 

Or thus: « Leaps, warm with life, and hails the breathing morn.” 

+ It is impoflible to convey, in our language, the full fenfe of the 
word Deda/z, Bloom-tin@ured, pidur'd, &c. &c. muft fall thort of 
it, A more iree tranflation might run thus : 

“' Its bloom and fragrance earth pours forth { devotes} to thee." 
Jicavep 
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Heaven, in a wider arch ferenely bright, 

Spreads, at thy glance, and ftreams unfpotted light. 
Lo, where, amidf the vernal bloom of day, 

Soft airs, unfeal’d, on genial pinions play ; 

‘The aérial birds confefs thy thrilling fire, 

Chaunt their fond loves, and ‘ fhiver with defire.’* 
Wild at thy touch, the herds, with boiling blood, 
Bound o’er the paftures gay, and ftem the flood,’ 


Picture or Venus anp Mars. 


*¢ Armipotens—in gremium—fzpe tuum fe 

(1) Rejecit, zterno (2) deviétus volnere amoris : 
Atque ita, fufpiciens tereti cervice repofta, | 
(3) Pafcit amore avidos, inhians in te, Dea, vifus ; 
(4) Eque tuo (5) pendet refupini fpiritus ore.’’ 

Lib. i. v. 34—~38, 
‘6 Lo Mars,t the terrors of his helm unbound, 
Sinks on thy breaft, from love’s eternal wound ; 
Looks up and languifhes in beauty’s arms ; 

Feeds his fond eyes,{ devouring all thy charms ; 
Hangs on thy glowing lips, inhales thy breath, 

And fucks the poifon of delicious death.’’ § 


Picrure oF SUPERSTITION, 


*¢ Y{umana ante oculos fede quom vita jaceret 

In terris, obpreffa gravi fub Religione ; 

Quz caput a coeli (1) regionibus obtendebat, 

Horribili fuper adfpectu mortalibus inftans ; 

Primum (2) Graius homo mortaleis tollere contra 

Eft oculos aufus, primufque obfiftere contra : 

Quem neque (3) fana Dedm, nec fulmina, nec minitanti 
urmure compreffit coelum ; fed eo magis acrem 





* Or thos: 
“6 The plumy pairs thy genial power atteft, 
And thrilling rapture fires each little breaf.”’ 
(1) Rejicit and (2) dewidius are preferable to reficit and devindus, 
(3) Pafflages very much to the purpofe are here quoted, 
(4) We here again approve Mr. Wakefield’s readings, Atgue and 
(5) pendent are clearly corruptions. 
+ Not in the original, But, in every poetical verfion, fuch a 
image or idea may, here and there, be added with propriety. 
t Inbians (and all this admirable verfe) is untranflateable ! 
4 Or thus: 
‘* Looks up, and with thy beauties feeds his eyes, 
Hangs on thy lips, and fucks [drinks] thy foul in fighs,”” 
(1) Redigtonibus was an obvious corruption, 
(2) So was gnarus for Grams, 
(3) Fane for fama, is a very happy emendation of Rentley. a 
ny} 








os 
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(1) Inritat animi virtutem, ecfringere ut arta 
Nature primus portarum clauftra cupiret. 
Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 
Proceflit longe (2) flammantia moenia mundi,’ 
Lib. i, v. 63——740 


«< Long human life, opprefs’d on earth, a prey 
To the fell tyrant, superstition, lay 
Dire monfter, that, his head from heaven thrutt down, 
Purfued pale mortals with a withering frown :-— 
When, firft, a daring Greek his vifage view’d, 

With irretorted eye untrembling flood ; 

Uncheck’d by gods or muttering thunder, burn’d, 
And at the bars of nature proudly fpurn’d ; 

The flaming walls that gird the world, o’erpafs’d, 
And plung’d into the unfathomable v ast.’’* 





SACRIFICE oF [PHIGENIA. 
a _ _ = ae ae a ~ Pr 


** Quoi fimul infula, virgineos circumdata comptus, 
Ex utraque pari malarum parte profufa eft ; 

Et moeftum fimul ante aras adftare parentem 

Senfit, et hunc propter ferrum (1)celerare miniftros, 
Adfpedtuque fuo lacrumas ecfundere civeis ; 

Muta metu, terram, genibus (2) fubmifla, petebat : 
Nec miferz prodeffe in tali tempore quibat, 

Quod patrio princeps donarat nomine regem t 

Nam, fublata virim manibus, tremebundaque, ad aras 
Dedutta eft ; non ut, folemni more facrorum 
Perfecto, poflet claro comitari hymenzo ; 

Sed, cafta incefte, nubendi tempore in ipfo, 

Hottia concideret.’’ Lib, i. v. 88—100. 


‘© When the pale daughter of the godlike Greek, 
Her fnow-white ribbons fhading either cheek, 
And loofely floating round her virgin vett, 

Stood at the thrine, by fuperftition drefs’d, 

In fpeechlefs forrow plung’d her fire furvey'd, 
Saw the fell priefts prepare the murderous blade, 
And view'd the crowd in anguifh gathering nigh, 
And tears fpontaneous drop trom every eye ; 
Through terror mute, funk down the haplefs fair, 
With fhivering knees and fupplicating air! 


eg ae 





{1) /uritdt, acontrattion for Inritavit. 
(2) © Flammarum vallo nature mania fecit.”’ 
* Or thus: 


And ruji'd amidft the immeafurable y ast, 


(1) For celare, celerare, from the Bologna.edition, 
(2) Genibus Jubuixa, a more elegani reading. 


Nor, 
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Nor, in foch dire diftrefs, fo ftern an hour, 

Could ought avail her parent’s kingly power :. 
For, trembling, from her chamber was fhe torn, 
The nuptial pomp, ah, never to adorn, 

But, a chafte maid, in all the bridal bloom, 

To ftain, with victim-blood, the temple-gloom.’’ * 


A Verna SHower. 
** Pereunt imbres, ubi eos pater zther 
In gremium Matris Terrai precipitavit : 
At (1) nitide furgunt fruges, rameique virefcunt 
Arboribus ; crefcunt ipfe, fetuque gravantur. 
Hinc alitur porro noftrum.genus, atque ferarum : 
Hine laetas urbeis puerfim Liieia videmus, 
Frundiferafque novis avibus canere undique fylvas : 
Hinc, (2)teffe pecudes, pingues per pabula lzta, 
Corpora deponunt ; et candens la¢teus humor 
Uberibus manat diftentis : hinc nova proles 
Artubus infirmis teneras lafciva per herbas 
Ludit, lacte mero mentes perculfa novellas.’’ 

Lib. i. v.25 1—=262. 





‘¢ When paternal ether pours 
On mother earth his kind prolific fhowers, 
The rain-drops perifh, to our mortal eyes ; 
Yet the neat gled] furrows, veild’d with verdure, rife : 
The trees, inftiné with living colours, fhoot, 
And fpread their vigorous boughs, and bend with fruit.+ 
Hence man, and hence the beaits derive their food : 
Hence boys the city crowd, and birds, the wood ; 
Thofe, in the bloom of new exiftence gay, 
Thefe, fprung to life, on every warbling fpray : 
Hence, fat in flowery meads, the herds repofe ; 
And from full udders, rich the neétar flows : 
Hence the weak young, with frefh exertion brifk, 
- ae o’er the grafs, and totter as they frifk, 
ug at each teat, and draw nutricious rills ; 
And, warm with tranfport, every bofom thrills.’ 








* Or thus: 

To ftain, with vittim-blood, the untimely tomé. 
To give new horrors to the priefily gloom. 

+ Orthus: Sprinkled with vernal hues, the glowing trees 

heir embryo fruitage bend, at every breeze. 

(3) Virgil has nitentia culta—Ovid, ruris opes niteant—and 
Aufonius, mttent, Pangxa Lyxo. 

(2) Bentley would read fete, and Wakefield, fufe: the latter is 
the moft pixturefque. We prefer either of thefe readings to fefa— 
notwithftanding Gray’s—"* The pawting herds repofe,” See the beat. 
tiful “ Ode so Spring.” 
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Picture or A Frocx or SHEEP FEEDING ON A DISTANT 
Mountain. 


~€« Nam foepe in colli, (1) tondentes pabula Ixta, 
Lanigera (2) reptant pecudes, quo quamque vocantes 
(3) Invitant herbe; gemmantes rore recenti ; 

Et fatiatei agnei ludunt, blandeque (4) corafeant : 
Omnia gua nobis longe confufa videntur, 

Et veluti in viridi candor confiftere (5) colli.’’ 

Lib. ii, Vv. 317—322. 

Oft as, a pleafing groupe, the fleecy fheep 

Up the fott verdure of a mountain creep, 

Where the {weet blade invites, the blade purfue, 

And crop the herbage gemm’d with recent dew 3 
And, as the full-fed lambs, in wanton play 

Glance their young horns, and wake the mimic fray ; 
Far off defcried, it feems no bufy fcene, 

But one broad white, that crefts the mountain green. * 


Tue TRANQUILLITY OF THE GopDs. 


‘© Moenia mundi 
Difcedunt, totum video per inane geri res ; | 
Adparet divoin numen, fedefque quietz ; (1) 
Quas neque concutiunt ventei, nec nubila nimbis 
Adfpargunt ; neque nix; acri concreta (2) pruinay 








(1) (2) Thefe, we have no doubt, are the genuine readings. 
(3) Infinitely preferable to smmataat, 
(4) Thus Juvenal, Sat. xi. 6. 
“¢ Sed procul extentum petulans quatit hoftia funemy 
Tarpeio fervata Jovi, frontemque corufcat.’’ 
And Virgil, Geor. iv. 73. 
«* Tum trepide inter fe coéunt, pennifqu’ corufcant.’’ 
(5)  Haud procul hinc 'Tarcho et Tyriheni tuta tenebant 
Caftra locis ; celfoque omnis de colle vidert 
Jam poterat legio; et latis tendebat in arvis.”’ 
&n. viii. 603. 
Whether Virgil had an eye to Lucretius or not, may be difficult to 
decide: but we are fond of this mode of illuftration ; and, therefore, 
will not quarrel with our commentator for his fuppofition. Rev, 
* But one broad whitene/s on the mountain green, 
Or thus, 
Dim from the fight retires the moving fcene, 
And whitenefs fettles on the mountarn-green. 
(1) ——‘* Aliena quid xquora remis 
Et facras viclamus aquas, divdmque quietas 
Turbamus /¢des ?’’ 





Pedo Albinov. Anth. Lat. ii, 121, 

{2} * Frigora nec tantum, cand concreta pruina.’’ 
Virg, Geo. ii. 376. 
NO. XXIV, VOL. VI, L Cana 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Gana cadens, violat : femper fine nubibus zther 
Integer, et large diffufo lumine, ridit.”” 


Lib. ili, v. 16—23, 


Lo, the world’s walls afunder fly ; 
The vaft void opens to my gazing eye! 

I fee the Gods !—lI fee their tranquil feats 

That no rude wind aflails—no rain-drop beats ; 
Where never the keen freft, or hoary fnows 
Mar the pure fcene, or * pierce the foft repofe ; 
Bur one unclouded ether, azure-bright, 

Laughs thro’ the boundlefs fields of living light. 





jeaLousy. 
* » * * * * w 
Aut quod in ambiguo verbum jaculata reliquit ; 
Quod, cupido (1) adfixum cordi, (2) vivefcit, ut ignis : 
Aut nimium jactare oculos, aliumve tueri, 


Quod putat ; in voltuque videt veftigia riftis.”” 


Lib. iv. v. 1130-1134. 


* * * * & % «“ 


Or, from her lips, a too unerring dart, 

One weetlefs. word flies, inftant, to his heart--~- 
Some dubious phrafe, half-utter’d by the fair, 
That, like a torch adhefive, blazes [kindles] there ; 
The fancied glance, that {peaks her amorous wile, 
Or the faint traces of too fond a {mile.’’ 


Ruga_ Feuiciry. 


** Propter aque rivum, fub ramis arboris altz, 
Non magnis opibus jocunde corpora habebant : (3) 
Praefertim, quom tempeftas ridebat, et anni 
Tempora (4) pingebant viridanteis floribus herbas. 
um joca, tum fermo, tum dulces effe cachinnei 
Confuerant : agreftis enim tum mufa vigebat. 





* Mar the pure fcene, or fir the foft repofe. . 
Or thus, 
Sully the fpotlefs fcene, the foft repofe ; 
(1) ** Princeps ardentem conjecit lampada Turnusy 
Et fammam adfxtt lateri.’’ fEn. ix. 536 
(2) ‘* Quos fanéia fovet illa manu, bene wrvitis ignes : 
Vivite inextinai, flammaque, duxque, precor.’’ 
Ovid. Fatt. ii. 427 
(3) This verfe is well reftored to its purity by our ingenious com. 
mentator, 
(4) ** Sic mea flaventem prngunt vineta garumnam.”” 
Aufon, Mofell. 160 
“ Pr@aque diffimili fore virebat humus.” 
Ovid, Fatt, iV. 43% 
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"Fum caput, atque humeros, plexis redimire coronis, 
Floribus, et foliis, lafcivia leta monebat.”’ 

Lib. v. Vv. 1392—1399- 
Near a cool ftream, beneath the towering fhade, 
No wealth had they ; but laugh’d, at leifure laid.* 
How {weet, when joyous {pring relum’d their bowers, 
And pencil’d their green meads with purple flowers. 
Then quips, and cranks, and tales, would mirth effufe ; 
For'then, how honour’d was the rural mofe! + 
Then leafy girlonds grac’d the neck, the head, ¢ 
As pleafure prompted, or as humour led.’’ 


~ 


SymMPToMs AND EFFECTS OF THE PLAGvE at ATHENS. 
* * * * « * * * 


Perturbata animi mens, in mcerore, métuque ; 
Solicitz porro, plenceque fonoribus, aures : 
Creber fpiritus, aut ingens, raroque coortus. 
« * * * * * * * 
Nec tamen omnino temere illis folibus ulla 
Comparebat avis, neque noxia fecla ferarum 4 
Exibant fylvis; languebant O pleraque morbo.”’ 
Lib. vi. -v. 1181; 12176 
x + * * . * - * 
« Their fpirits, all perturb’d with griefs, with fears, 
With a thick murmur buzz’d their deafening ears, 
And quick and fhort their fuffocative breath— 
Dire every fymptom of approaching death, 
* * * x # * * * 
There hover’d not a bird that feafts on blood ; ° 
And no beaft wander'd from the filent wood ; 
Or, thro’ the pale night ftirr’d, to prowl for prey, 
But, gafping, in his poifon’d thicket, lay.”’ 


In tranflating the above fine fpecimens of Lucretius into 
Fnglifh verfe, we do not pretend to fay that we have com- 
pletely fucceeded in our Effay; but, by thefe hafty gratuitous 
effufions—thefe en paffant pleafantries of critics, condemned, 
in general, to graver ftudies, we would wifh to excite fome 
poet of our own country to the tafk of tranflating the more 
beautiful parts of the poem. ‘Lucretius is.difgraced in his ver- 
fier Creech.—Creech is poor and jejune: Lucretius is rich 
and adorned. 





od “« beneath a towering. tree, 

but laugh’ d, ru frolic glee. 

+." Then many a tale, and many a joft had they ; 
For, then, how honour’d was the fylvan lay!” 

t 6 Then frejh the hloomy wreath ats fragranse fred.” 
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With the promife of fuch a partial verfion from Dr, War- 
ton, the literary world has long been flattered. Whether the 
Doétor ever proceeded to the work, is a queftion which we 
cannot anfwer. From pis tafte and abilities we might reafon- 
ably have expected a verfion worthy of being printed in the 
ftyle of Mr. Wakefield’s original ; and, from the variety of 
Philalogical illuftration, and philolophical difquifition, which 
we fhould expect to fee, in preliminary differtations and ac- 
companying notes, worthy of being extended to two quarto 
volumes, Tn this manner might the competitors for the new 
edition of Pope be united in a work of uniform fplendour. 

But, if Dr. Warton declined the tafk, we have only to pro- 
pofe it to fome congenial poct. Whether the ftyle of Dar- 
win, (which we have not profefedly imitated) or that of Mil- 
ton, be preterable, is a point that merits his confideration, 
It is our opinion, that, for a few brilliant pictures, Darwin 
claims fome degree of attention, In the exhibition of little 
portraits, pleafing in themielves, but unconnected with each 
other, the Botanic Garden has pretenfions to excellence; but, 
in this light only, Our Lucretian portraits have almoft as 
much connection as the Darwinian. in the mean time, the 
ftyle and verification of Milton feem better fuited to the 
hoary antiquenefs, the gravity, and the fcope of the Lucretian 
poetry and philofophy. In the Miltonian phrafeology may 
be preferved the characteriftic traits of ** Rome’s earlieft bard :” 
and, in Milton’s free diffufive verfe, the {cientiftc axioms, and 
definitions, and abitract reafoning of the poem may be ex- 
prefled without embarraflment. But we mutt reprefs ourfelves; 
it was enchanted ground, and we had ‘eaten Lotus.” 
Whilft we take leave of Mr. Wakefield, as a commentator and 
a critic, it would be almoft fuperfluous to fay, that, on a ge- 
neral view, and from a minute examination of his Lucretius, 
we approve and applaud his labours. 

We are forry that we cannot quit him here ; fince we would 


thus bid adieu to him, with fentiments fuch as all fhould feel, 


who, confociated in the fame liberal purfuits, are members of 
the republic of literature. But Mr. Wakefield would burft 
the barriers of this republic, and extend the liberty and equality 
which are its boaft over the whole political world. And, un- 
fortunately, the verfes to Mr. Fox, which Mr. W. has prefixed 
to the poem, forcibly bring us back to this moft exceptionable 
part of his demeanor, and connect his political with his edito- 
rial character. We fcruple not to declare, that Mr. Fox, as 
a claffical fcholar and a man of tafte and genius, deferves all 
the homage of his encomiaft; but we are not of the number 
ef thoie who admire him as a politician ! ! af 
<¢ Mille 
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Wakefield’s Lucretius. 


*¢ Mille diem viduz fletu, notemque fatigant ; 
Plangit anatorem multa puella fuum. 
* Quas Scrages Stygiis nigra mors ampleciitur alis ! 
ain larga nunquam luxuriata dape. 

Pars mutilos plorant artus ; pars vulnera fxva, 
Qe cum corporibus cominorientur, alunt ! 

Undigue fata volant: putrigue cadavere fultum, 
Polluit ixnumeros putre cadaver agros. 

Scilicet hac placidum non dedecorafle putatur 
Chriticoidin feritas fanguinolenta gregem : 

Quoque finu ciemens fovit, pavitque, magifter, 
Hos bene difcipuli dextra trucidat oves !’” 


What connection hath all this c mmon-place declamation 
with Lucretius de natura rerum? Betides, this addreis to Mr. 
Fox is a very heavy performance. iad we leifure to defcend 
to particular criticifms we could poiit out many e preffions 
which appear to be unfanétioned by the claflic writers. We 
fhould not, however, have noticed the thing but for its Ja~ 
cobinical afpect. Still we have every inclination to part in 
peace with our editor. 

Heartily do we wifh that Mr. Wakefield would, in future, 
devote his fine talents and learning to pure poetry and criti- 
cifm. And, as the terment of his republicanifm may, ere 
this, perhaps, be cooled like that of * Prieftley, we hope to fee 
the day, when both the one and the other, again repofing in 
the bofom of their country, fhail recant their dangerous errors; 
when.they fhall both prove eminently ufeful as well as orna- 
mental to fociety, and derive new honours on philofophy by 
happy difcoveries, and on philology by elegant refearch, 


*," This critique has been long in our hands. We have juft no- 
ticed, in the Critical Review for March 1800, fome fpecimens of fave 
rival verfions of the firft book of Lucretius ; the one in blaxk vere, 
the other in rhyme. ‘It isa remarkable carcumftance (fays the Cri- 
tical Reviewer) that, after the long and unmerited filence in which 
Lucretius was fuffered to fleep, two tranflators of his poem fhould 
ftart up at the fame time, and appear before the public with {pecimens 
of their refpective abilities.’’ True; and it is ftill more remarkable, 
that our poetical coadjutor, unconfcious of the exitteace of either of 
thefe two rival tranflations, fhould have been employed at the very 
moment of their appearance, not only in tranilating felect paflages of 
Lucretius, and propofing them as fpecimens of a new tranilation, but 
in balancing the refpegtive merits of blawk verfe and rhyme, Editor, 





* See Gentleman’s Magazine for October 1799, Pr. 841-843. 
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Art. III. General Biography ; or Lives, Critical and Hiflorical, 
of the moft eminent Perfons of all Ages, Countries, Concitions, 
and Profeffions, arranged according to Alphabetical Order. 
Chiefly compofed by John Aikin, M. D. and the late Rev. 
William Enfield, L.L. D. Vol. I. Pe. 560. 4to. 11. 5s. 
Robinfons. London. 1799. | 


To prefent period of our literature is ftrongly marked to 
the furveying eye, with an expdnfion of view in authors, 
and with an ambition of generalizing in publications. _Know- 
ledge is now combined, by our writers, into large mafles, which 
were lately too unwieldly for the mind to manage, and too 
expenfive for the purfe to purchafe. The diffufion of reading, 
and she atigmentation of wealth, have lent 4 patronage to pub- 
Jications which has invigorated the fpirits, and enlarged the 
aims of writers. Hence we have fcen the Fucyclopedia of 
Scotland in -fo many volumes, the Univerfal Hiftory in io many 
more, and the fyftem of General Biography now before us. 
Thefe, and other publications, are honourable proofs of the 
tafte and the generofity of the prefent times. 

Yet how fhall a fyftem of General Biography be fo ma- 
naged, as not to be too cumnbrous in its own bulk, or too vaft 
for any generofity ? The authors of this fyftem have confidered 
the fubject, and have determined upon their conduét in this 
manner. 

66 Selefion,’’ they tell us in their Preface, ‘* is the moft im- 

rtant point, and, at the fame time, the moft difficult to adjuft,* 
in a defign of this nature. For though our work bears the name of 
general, and is effentially meant to fultain that tharaéier, ftill felec- 
tion is a neceflary tafk. In the long lapfe of ages from the firft re 
cords of hiftory, the names of thofe who have left behind them fome 
memorials of their exiftence, have become fo numerous, that to give 
an account, however flight, of every perfon who has obtained tem- 
porary diftinétion in every walk of life, would foil the induftry of 
any writer, as well as the patience of any reader. Fame, or celebrity, 
is the grand principle _ which the choice of fubjeéts for a general 
biography mutt be founded ; for this, on the whole, will be found to 


coincide with the two chief reafons that make us defirous of informa:, 


tion concerning an individual, curiofity, and the with of enlarging 
our knowledge of mankind.’ 

The authors then enter upon fome fubordinate confidera- 
tions, which fhould come under the general notion of celebrity. 
They j{pecify perfons, who conduct the affairs of the world 
with no other title to diftinction, than merely as they are ac- 
cidentally affociated with thofe affairs. 

But * that interefting clafs which lays claim to the remembrance 
~@ Propriety requires the language to have ran thus, ** the moit dif- 
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ef pofterity on account of diftinétion in art, fcience, or literature, 
depending folely on perfonal qualifications, and commonly acting in- 
di\idually, mighe feem to admit of an eaficr eftimate of relative me. 
rit than the preceding, But the number of claimants is fo great, 
thar, in the impoiflibility of commemorating all, mawy names mutt be 
rejected, which, on the firft glance, may feem as wor'hy of infer. 
tion as their preferred rivals. ‘The difficult work of felection ought, 
in thefe cafes, to be regulated by fome fixed principles ; and the cire 
cumitances, which appear to be moft worthy of guiding the decifion, 
are thofe of iawention and improvement.’? Yet of thefe ‘ the clafs, 
known by the general term of qwiters, has prefented to us difficulties 
of fele¢tion more embarraffing than any of thofe hitherto mentioned. 
It comprehends many whofe claims on the biographer are furpaffed 
by none; for where is the celebrity which takes place of that of a 
Ho ner and Virgil, a Livy and a Thucydides, a Swift and a Vol. 
taire? But from fuch great names there are all the fhades of literary 
diftinction down to the author of a pamphlet ; and where muft the 
line be drawn? Detirous of rendering our work as well a book of re. 
ference for the uferof men of letters, as a ftore of biographical read- 
ing, we have extended our notices of authors much beyond what the 
fingie circumftance of remaining celebrity would warrant ; and it has 
been our purpofe to include /ome account of all thofe perfons whofe 
works jill form part of the ftock of general literature, though per. 
haps now rather occafionally quoted than perufed. We are fenjible, 
however, that, with refpect to the individuals who come under this 
defcription, infinite differences of opinion muft prevail ; and we can 
Only aflere that we have, in our feveral departments, exercifed our 
judgment on this head with all the intelligence and impartiality of 
which we were capable.” 


Thefe are principles of feletion that are judicious in gene- 
val, But is the pradéice of feleétion as judicrous? In our opi« 
nion itis not. An inftance of a departure from thefe principles 
was noted by a correfpondent in our Review, Pp. 231, Vol. V. 
who alluded to the introduction of an obfcure Prcfbyterian of 
the name of Alfop, and the exclufion of a dignitary of the efta- 
blifhed church of the fame name. 

We think that both fhould have been omitted. We think 
all fhould have been omitted -who had not a fufficient bafis of 
celebrity, to attract more than a folitary, a curfory, or a flight 
attention to their ftatues. This feverity of felection is abfo- 
lutely requifite to be praétifed, if biograpy, however general 
in defignation, is to be contracted within any compafs of pof- 
fibility for either writers or readers, Very indifcreetly, there- 
fore, in our opinion, do our authors avow their * purpofe, 
to include fame account of all thofe perfons whofe works {till 
form part of the ftock of general literature.” ‘I hey have al- 
ready precluded themfclves from fo acting, except in contra- 
diction to their own principles, by faying, ** the number of 

Ls claimants,” 
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claimants,” in every way, ‘* is fo great that, in the impoffi- 
bility of commemorating all, many names muft be rejected.” 
By departing from this principle, they have actually accumu- 
Jated fuch a mafs of biography, as fhews little felection, piles 
Pelion upon Offa, and lifts both upon Olympus. They have 
thus expended 498 pages on names under the firft letter of the 
alphabet. And as, on this eftimate of the whole, it will fill 
nearly TWELVE THOUSAND PAGES, Or FOUR AND TWENTY 
VOLUMES, quarto; we think it will defeat its purpofes by its 
fize, and rujh to the ground with its own bigne/s of bulk. 


‘¢'Two other circumftances by which fele¢tion may be affeéted,”’ 
the Preface proceeds to remark, ‘6 are country and age. We have 
feen no general biographical work which is free from a decifive ftamp 
of nationality; that is, which does not include a greater number of 
pames of nasives of the country in which they were [it was] com- 

fed, than the fair proportion of relative fame and excellence can 
juftify. Perhaps this fault is, in fome meafure, excufable, on ac- 
count of the fuperior intereft taken by all nations in eminence of their 
own growth ; and if readers are gratified by fuch a deference to cheir 
feelings, writers will now fail to comply with their wifhes. We do 
not pretend to have made no facrifices of this fort ; but being fenfible 
that difproportion ig a real blemifh in a work, and that in this in- 
ftince it partakes of the nature of injoftice, we hope we fhall be 
found not to have exceeded the bounds of moderaiion in chis particu- 
Jar. The circumftance of age or perrod, in which the claimants have 
Jived, has an operation fimilar to that of country, We are much 
more imprefled with the relative confequence of perfons who have 
trod the ftage of life within qur qgwn memory, than cf thofe whofe 
fcene of action has long heen clofed ; though equally eminent in their 
day, of courfe curiofity is more active refpeing the former; and to 
this natural precile@tion it may be proper for the biographer to pay 
fome deference, provided he does not toe much infringe the principle 
of equitable proportion, which ought effentially to regulate a work, 
profetling to comprehend every age of the world, as well as every 


country. 

The leading principle in all this, however it may approve 
itfelf to the ear of reafon, can never be admitted by the 
judgment of it. Authors write for readers. They write not 
however for readeis abroad, but at home; for readers not in 
France, in Germany, or in China, but in Britain. They 
write not even for future generations of readers in Britain, 
half fo much as for the prefent. They write therefore for 
their cotemporaries principally, and. for their countrymen 
almoft entirely. In this juft pofition of the views of author- 
fhip, all reafoning upon abftract principles of propriety for 
authors is mere impertinence, It holds up principles of ac- 
tion, which cannot in common fenfe be acted upon. It 
gniftakes the aim, and it mifdireéts the effort. This con- 
duct, 
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duct, indeed, produces fome inequalities and irregularities, in 
the general fyitem of Biography. But thefe are corrected 
on the whole, by irregularities and inequalities of a contrary 
nature among other nations. And the fy{tem is maintained in 
its full vigour, not by parts pretending to challenge the per- 
fection of the whole, but by parts counteracting parts, and 
combining all with reciprocal refiftance into a complete 
union. 

“ If we have faithfully obferved the rules of compofition above 

fuggefted,”” as the authors add in their preface, ‘* it is evident we 
cannot have been mere copyiits or tranflators ; fince we may venture 
to affer:, thac no model exiits of a work of this fpecies, executed 
with any degree of uniformity, upon fuch principles,” 
We believe none exifts, eipecially upon the principle laft 
mentioned, of writing for readers in China, Monomotapa, or 
the Moon.—We fay not this, however, from any ill-will to the 
authors. We refpect the memory of the dead and the genius 
of the living, too ftrongly for harbouring “any ill-will againitk 
either. But we fay fo in order to correct that pedantry of 
philofophy, which is the fafhion of the times, and frequently, 
as here, luxuriates in folly. In the better philofophy of com. 
mon-fenfe, biographers have generally warped with the warmth” 
of nationalty, and bent before ** the very preflure of the time 
in which they lived. As they wrote for readers, they wrote 
to the tafte and tempers of all who they expected or hoped 
would read them. 

‘© For our materials,’’ the Preface finally adds, ** it is true, we 
muft in general have been indebted to the refearches of former hifto. 
rans and biographers. “The acknowledged accuracy and impartiality 
of many of thefe will juftify a liberal confidence in their fentiments of 
fact, efpecially when confirmed by mutual agreement. Bat, in melt. 
ing down the fubftance of different narrations into one, in proporti- 
oning the feveral parts, in marking out the chara¢teriltic features of 
the portrait, and in deducing fuitable leffons and examples of human 
life, we have freely exercifed our own judgments, and have afpired, 
at leaft, to the rank of original writers.” 

An advertifement, fubjoined to the prefuce, tells us, that * the fue 
ture volumes will be conducted as nearly as potlible, in the fame fpi- 
rit with that now prefented to the public,’’ and that ** the new dire. 
rary aflittance which the death of Dr. Entield has rendered neceffary, 
has already been in part fecured, and will, in duc time, be made 
known to the encouragers of the undertaking.” 

Each article exhibits, at the end, the names of the publica- 
tions from which the facts in it are extracted, and the initial 
letter of the name of him who extracted them. The initials 
are thus E and A almoft folely through the whole volume, 

: ) E cloling 
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E clofing with Barbaro, Ermolao, and J. coming in with N, 
merely a few times. Each page is printed in a double column 
and a {mall type. 

Having ftated thefe preliminary points, we fhail, in our next 
Number, advert to the work itfelf, and confider ,the manner 
in which it is executed. 


[To be then concluded. } 





ArT. IV. Symes’s Account of an Embaffy to the Kingdom of 
Ava, &c. 
(Coxcluded from v. 372. Vol. VY.) 
HE. Governor-General of India could not poffibly have 


fixed on a perfon better qualified for tranfacting the deli- 
cate bufinels of fuch an Embafly to fuch a Court than Major 
Symes. This officer appears to be endued with every requitite 
for: fuch an enterprize ; an active and intelfizent mind; acon- 
ciliating difpofition, with a proper mixture of pliancy and 
firmnefs, directed by a found judgement, and influenced by the 
moft upright principles ; without the fmalleft particle of that 
foolifh vanity, which fo ftrongly marks the conduct of the 
majority of tourifts and travellers, betraying them into ex- 
preffions of difguit at all manners and cuftoms which do not 
mnmediately coincide with their own ideas of propriety, and fo 
leading them to give juft caufe of offence to the inhabitants 
of the countries which they vifit. 

The Major embarked at Calcutta, on the 21{t of February, 
1795, and, on the 19th of the following month, arrived at the 
Birman Port of Ranzoon, in the river of that name. There 
he was detained upwards of two months through the extreme 
jealoufy of the Birman government, and the intidicus machi- 
nations of fome of the inferior officers, before he was permit- 
ted to proceed to the capital of the empire. At length, all 
preliminaries being arranged, he failed, with his fuite, from 
Rangoon, on the 3oth of May, in boats provided for the pur- 
pofe, preceded by the Maywoon (or Viceroy) of Pegue; and, 
after a tedious pafiage up the river Irrawaddy, reached Ome 
merapoora, the metropolis of the Birman empire, on the 18th 
ef June. He gives an intercfting defcription of the country 
on either fide of this noble river, for which nature appears to 
have done more than man. Long defolated by war it has not 
yet recovered itfeif from that fatal fcourge, though, no doubt, 


under the wife and active Pringe, who now fils the Birman 


throne, this tober, induftrious, and ingenious people will foon 
recover their ancient energy, and, under the aufpices of peace, 
encreafe the wealth and feriility of the couatry. 

The 
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The Major (now promoted, as he richly deferves, to the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel) on his arrival at the capital, had houles 
(conftructed for the purpofe, according to the cuftom of the 
country, of Bamboos, matting, and dried grafs for thatch) on 
the oppofite fide of the lake, formed by the rife of the river, at 
the time-of the Monfoons, to that on which the ciry is fituated, 
And, owing to the ftrange jealoufy, caution, and fufpicion, of 
the Birman Minifters, a confiderable time elapfed, before the 
ceremonials could be adjufted tor his public reception at Court. 
And even when this reception took place, the King, contrary 
to the ufual practice, did not make his appearance. This con- 
duct, which had fo much the appearance of a ftudied infult, 
was proverly refented by the Major, who delivered a firm but 
refpectful remonftrance to the fenior Woongee, or Prime Mi- 
nifter, on the fubject. An explanation was the confequence, 
and the embafly ended, by a fpecific grant from the King of 
thole commercial privileges, which it was its principal olject 
to obtain. A man of lefs prudence, judgment, and firmnefs than 
the Major could not have brought it to fo fuccefsful an iflue. 

In the interval which elapfed between the Majer’s arrival 
and his formal] introduction at Court, he had fufficient leifure 
to make enquiries into the religion, laws, and manners of the 
Birmans. And the refult of this enquiry is given in the 13th 
Chapter, from which we fhall make fome extracts. Of their 
religious tenets, the author fays 


“© Te may be fufficient to obferve, that the Birmans believe in the 
Metemplychofis, and that, after having undergone a certain number 
of tranfmigrations, their fouls will at Jatt either be received into their 
Olympus on the mountain Merv,* or be fent to fuffer torments in a 
place of Divine punifhments. Mercy they hold to be the firlt attrie 
bute of the Divinity : § Reverence be to thee, O God, in the form 
of mercy ;’ and they worfhip God by ‘extending mercy unto all his 
creatures. 

“ The laws of the Birmans, like their religion, are Hindoo: 
in fact there is no feparating their laws from their religion: Di- 
vine authority revealed to Menu the facred principles in a hundted 
thoufand flocas, or verfes; Menu promulgated the code; numerous 
commentaries + on Menu were compofed by the Munis, or old philo- 
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* «© Meru properly denotes the pole, andy according to the learned 
} > , ’ ‘ 2 

Captain Wilford, it is the celeftial north pole of the Hindoos, round 
which they place the garden of Indra, and deferibe it as the feat of 
Gelights,”’ 

+t “© The code of Gentoo taws, tranflated by Mr. Halhed, I am 
informed, is a compilation from the different commentaries on Menu, 

| r- g ol ae Ye > he firft f cre; 1 hed , 
who was £ the grandfon of Bramah, the firft of created beings,’ and 
whofe work, as cranflated by Sic William Jones, ts the ground of all 
Hi: 4go jurifprudence,”” 
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148. ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
fophers, whofe treatifes conftitute the Dherma Saftra, or body of 


Jaw. 

‘* The Birmans generally call their code Derma Sath, or Saftra ; 
it is one among the many commentaries on Menu: I was fo fortunate 
as to procure a tranflation of the moft remarkable paflages, which 
were rendered into Latin by Padre Vincentius Sangermano, and, to 
my great furprife, I found it to correfpond clofely wich a Perfian ver. 
fion of the Arracan code, which is now in my poffeffion. From the 
inquisies, to which this circumftance gave rife, I learned that the 
Jaws, as well as the religion of the Birmans had found their way into 
the Ava country from Arracan, and came originally from Ceylon.* 
The Birman fyftem of jurifprudence is replete with found morality, 
and, in my opinion, is diftinguifhed above any other Hindco com- 
mentary for perfpicuity and good fenfe; it provides fpecific ally for 
almoit every {pecies of crime that can be committed, and ad> a copi- 
ous chapter t ssa ato and decifions to guide the inexpericnced, in 
cafes where there is doubt and difficulty. Trial by ordeai and impre- 
cation are the only abfurd paffages in the book ; but on the fubject of 
women it is, to an European, offenfively indecent ; like the immoral 
Menu, it tells the Prince and the Magiftrate their duty, in language 
auftere, manly, and energetic ; and the exhortation at the clofe ts at 
once noble and pious ; the following extra¢ts will ferve as a {pecimen : 

‘ A country may be faid to refemble milk, in which oppreffion is 
like to water; when water is mingled with milk, its fweetnefs im- 
mediately vanifhes ; in the fame manner oppreflion deitroys a fair and 
flourifhing country. The royal Surkaab+ will only inhabit the 
cleareft ftream ; fo a Prince can never profper in a diitra¢ted empire. 
By drinking pure milk, the body is itrengthened and the palate is 
gratified, but when mingled with water, pleafure no longer is found, 
and the fprings of health gradually decline. 

‘ A wife Prince refembles a fharp fword, which, at a fingle ftroke, 
cuts through a pillar with fuch keennefs that the fabric ftill remains 
unth ken ; with equal keennefs his difcerhment will penetrate advice. 

‘ A wile Prince is dear to his people, as the phyfician is to the fick 
man, as light to thofe that are in darknefs, as unexpected fight to the 
eyes of the blind ; as is the full moon on a wintery night, and milk to 
the infant from the breaft of his mother.’ 

‘« The commentator then proceeds to denounce tremendous judge- 





* «© As an inconteftible proof that the Birmans acknowledge the 
fuperior antiquity of the Cingaleze, and the reception of their reigion 
and laws from that quarter, the King of Ava has fent, within thefe 
few vears, at feparate times, two meilengers, perfons of learning and 
reipectability, to Ceylon, to procure the original books on which their 
tenets are founded ; and, in one inftance, the Birman Minifter made 
an official application to the Governor-General oi India, to protect and 
aflift the perfon charged with the commiffion.”’ 

+ “ Rirtern, This is a Perfian term, ufed by the Mahomedan 
teanflator,’’ 
ments 
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ments againft an oppfeffive Prince and a corrupt judge; the latter is 
thus curioufly menaced : 

‘ The punithment of his crimes, who judges iniquitoufly, and de- 
cides falfely, fhall be greater than though he had flain one thoufand 
women, one hundred priefts, or one thoufand horfes.’ 

‘The book concludes as follows: ‘ ‘Thus have the learned fpoken, 
and thus have the wife decreed, that litigation may ceafe among men, 
and contention be banifhed the land ; and let all magiftrates and judges 
expound the laws, as they are herein written ; and to the extent of 
their underftanding, and according to the dictates of their confcience, 
pronounce judgment agreeably to the tenor of this book : Ict the wel- 
fare of their country, and the benefit of their fellow-creatures, be their 
continual ftudy, and the fole object of their attention: let them ever 
be mindful of the fupreme dignity of the Roulah* and the Bramins, and 
pay them that reverense which is due to their facred charatters : let 
them obferve becoming refpect towards all men, and they fhall fhield 
the weak from oppreflion, fupport the helplefs, and, in particular cats, 
mitigate the feverity of avenging juftice. 

‘It fhall be the duty of a Prince, and the magiftrates of a Prince, 
wifely to regulate the internal police of the empire, to affift and be- 
friend the peafants, merchants, and farmers, and thofe who follow 
trades, that they may daily increafe in worldly wealth and happinefs ; 
they thall promote all works of charity, encourage the opulent to re- 
lieve the poor, and liberally contribute to pious and laudable purpofes ; 
and whatfoever good works fhall be promoted by their influence and 
example, whatfoever fhall be given in charity, and whatfoever benefit 
fhall accrue to mankind from their endeavours, it fhall all be preferved 
in the records of heaven, one-fixth part of which, though the deeds be 
the deeds of others, yet fhall it be afcribed unto them ; and, at the laft 
day, at the folemn and awful hour of judgment, the recording fpirit 
fhall produce them, infcribed on the adamantine tablet of human 
actions. But, on the other hand, if the profperity of the nation be 
neglected, if juitice be fuffered to lie dormant, if tumults arife, and 
robberies are committed, if rapine and foul affaffination ttalk along the 
plains, al} crimes that fhall be thus perpetrated through their remifl- 
nefs, one-fixth part fhall be brougHt to their account, and fall with 
weighty vengeance on their heads ; the dreadful confequences of which 
furpafs the power of tongue to utter, or of pen to exprefs.’ 

** Laws, thus dictated by religion, are, I believe, in general con- 
fcientioufly adminiftered. The criminal jurifprudence of the Birmans 
is lenient in particular cafes, but rigorous in others ; wheever is found 
guilty of an undue affumption of power, or of any crime that indicates 
a treafonable intent, is punifhed by the fevereft tortures. The firit 
commiffion of theft does not incur the penalty of death, unlefs the 
amount ftolen be above 800 kiat, or tackal, about rool. or attended 
with circumittances of atrocity, fuch as murder, or mutilation. In the 





® « The Arracan name for Rhabaar.”” 
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former cafe the culprit has a round mark imprinted on each cheek 
by gunpowder and punctuation, and on his breaft the word thief, with 

the article ftolen ; tor the fecond offence he is deprived of an arm, but 
the third inevitably produces capital punifhment: decapitation is the 
mode by which criminals fuffer, in the performance of which the Bir. 
man executioners are exceeding fkilful.’’ 

** Mafriages among the Birmans are not contracted until the par. 
ties attain the age of puberty : the contraét is purely civil; theeccle. 
fiaftical jurifdiction having nothing to do with it. The law prohibits 
polygamy, and recognizes but one wife, who is denominated Mica. 
Concubinage, however, is admitted to an unlimited extent. A man 
may repudiate his wife under particular circumftances ; but the pro- 
cefs is attended with a heavy expence. Concubines, living in the 
fame houfe with the Jegitimate wife, are, by law, obliged to perform 
menial fervices for her, and when fhe goes abroad they attend her, 
bearing her water. flaggon, bectle- box, fan, &c. When a hufband dies, 
his concubines, if bound in fervitude to him, become the property of 
the furviving widow, unlefs he fhall have emancipated them, by a {pe. 
cific act, previous to his deceafe. When a young man is defirous to 
etpoufe a girl, his mother, or neareft female relation, firft makes the 
propofal in private ; if the fuit be well received, a party of his friends 
proceed to the houfe of the parents of the maiden, with whom they 
adjuit the dotal portion. On the morning of the bridal day the bride- 
groom fends to the lady three loongees, or lower garments, three 
tubbecks, or fathes, and three pieces of white muflin; fuch jewels 
alfo, ear-rings, and bracelets, as his circumftances will admit: a feaft 
is prepared by the parents of the bride, and formal writings are exe. 
cuted: the new-married couple eat out of the fame difh, the bride. 
groom prefents the bride with fome lapack, or pickled tea, which fhe 
accepts, and returns the compliment. Thus ends the ceremony, with- 
out any of that fubfequent riot * and refiftance on the part of the young 
lady and her female friends, with which the Sumatrian damfels oppofe 
the privileges of an ardent bridegroom.”’ 

‘© Of the population of the Birman dominions I could only forma 
conclufion, from the information I received of the number of cities, 
towns, and villages, in the empire; thefe, I was aflured, by a perfon 
who might be fuppofed to know, and had no motive to deceis e me, 
amount to-eight thoufand, not including the recent addition of Arra- 
can. If this be true, which 1 have no reafon to doubt, and we fup- 

fe each town, on an average, to contain three hundred houfes, and 
each honfe fix perfons, the refult will determine the population at four- 
teen millions four hundred thoufand. Few of the inhabitants live in 
folitary habitations; they mofily form themfelves into fimall focjesies, 

and their dwellings thoneollefted compofe their ruas, or villages ; if 
therefore, we reckon their numbers, including Arracan, at 17 mil- 
lions, the calculation may not be w idely erroneous ; I believe it rather 
fal@ (hort of than exceeds the truth. “After all, howev er, it is mere 








* See Marfden’s Actin nt of Sumatra, P. 230. 
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¢ 
eonjeGure, as 1 have no better data for my guidance than what has 
been related. 

«¢ With regard to the revenue of the Birman ftate, I confefs myfelf 
to be without the means of forming even a rude eftimate of the amount. 
According to the facred law, in the chapter which treats of the duties 
of a Monarch, Dhafameda,* or a tenth of all produce, is the proportion 
which is to be exacted as the authorized due of the government: and 
one-tenth is the amount of the King’s duty on all toreign goods im- 
ported into his dominions. The revenue arifing from the cuftoms on 
imports, and from internal produce is moftly taken in kind, a {mal! 
part of which is converted into cafh, the mit is diftributed, as receiv. 
ed, in lieu of falaries, to the various dependants of the Court. 
Princes of the blood, high officers of flate, and provincial governors, 


receive grants of provinces, cities, villages, and farms, to fupport 


their dignity, and as a remuneration of their fervices: the rents of 
thefe aflignments they colleét for their own benefit. Money, except 
on prefling emergency, is never difburfed from the royal cofiers ; to 
one man the fees of an office art allotted: to another lation where 
certain impotts are colleted : a third has land : each in proportion to 
the importance of his refpeCtive employment: py thefe donations, 
they are not only bound in their own perfonal fervitude, but likewife 
in that of all their dependants: they are called flaves of the King, 
and im turn their vaffals are denominated flaves to them: the eon. 
dition of thefe grants include alfo fervices of war, as well as the duties 
of office. Thus the Birman government exhibits almoft a faithful 
picture of Europe in the darker ages, when, on the decline of the 
Roman empire, the principles of feodal dependance were ettablifhed 
by barbarians from the north. 

«¢ Although it feems difficult, and perhaps impoffible, under fuck 
a fyftem, to afcertain, in any ftandard currency, the amount of the 
royal revenue, yet the riches, which the Birman monarch is {aid te 
poflefs, are immenfe. A fuppofition that may readily be admitted, 
when it is confidered that a very {mall fhare of what enters his ex- 
chequer, returns into circulation, ‘The hoarding of money is a ta- 
vourite maxim of oriental ftate policy: an eaftern potentate cannot 
be brought to comprehend, that the diffufion of property among his 
fubjeéts is a furer fource of wealth to himfelf, and of fecuriry to his 
throne, than the poffeflion of Lydian trealures, locked up in vaults, 
and concealed in fecret recefles, conirived by fordid avarice and foolith 
cunning.”’ 


Of the general difpofition of this people we have the fo)- 
lowing account : 

© It has already been noticed, that the general difpofition of the 
Birmans is ttrikingly contrafted with that of the natives of India, 
from whom they are feparated only by anarrow range of mountains, in 
many places admitting of an eafy intercourfe. Notwithftanding the 





* See Appendix, 
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fmall extent of this barrier, the phyfical difference between the natiotis 
could fcarcely be greater, had they been fituated at the oppofite extre. 
mities of the globe: the Birmans are a lively, inquifitive race, active, 
irrafcible, and impatient : the character of their Bengal neighbours is 
too well known, as the reverfe, to need any delineation: the unwor- 
thy paffion of jealoufy, which prompts moft nations of the eaft to 
immure their women within the walls of an haram, and furround them 
with guards, feems to have fearcely any influence over the minds of 
this extraordinary and more liberal people. Birman wives and daugh- 
ters are not concealed from the fight of men, and are fuffered to have 
as free intercourfe with each other as the rules of European fociety ad- 
mit; but in other refpects women have juft reafon to complain of 
their treatment: they are confidered as not belonging to the fame 
feale of the creation as men, and even the law ftamps a-degrading dif- 
tinction between the fexes : the evidence of a woman is not received 
2s of equal weight with that of a man, and a woman is not fuffered 
to afcend the fteps of a court of juftice, but is obliged to deliver her 
teitimony on the outfide of the roof. 

‘© The cuftom of felling their women to ftrangers, which has before 
heen adverted to, is confined to the lowett clailes of fociety, and is, 
perhaps, oftmer the confequence of heavy pecuniary embarraffinent 
than an aét of inclination: it is not, however, confidered as fhameful, 
nor is the female difhonoured : partly, perhaps, from this caufe, and 
partly from their habits of education, women furrender themfelves the 
victims of this barbarous cuftom with apparent refignation ; it is alfo 
faid that they are very feldom unfaithtul to their foreign mafters ; 
indeed they are often effentially ufeful, particularly to thofe who trade, 
by keeping their accounts and tranfaéting their bufinefs: but when a 
man departs from the country, he is not fuffered to carry his temporary 
wife along with him: on that point the law is exceedingly rigorous: 
every fhip, before fhe receives her clearance, is diligently fearched by 
the officers of the cuftom-houfe: even if their vigilance were to be 
eluded, the women would be quickly miffed: and it would be foon 
difcovered in what veffel fhe had gone, nor could that fhip ever return 
to a Birman port but under penalty of confifcation of the property, 
and the infliction of a heavy fine and imprifonment on the matter: 
female children alfo, born of a Birman mother, are not fuffered to be 
taken away, men are pe rmitred to emigrate: but they think that the 
¢xpatriation of women would impoverith the ftate by diminifhing the 
fources of its population. 

** One vice ts ufually the parent of another: the Birmans, being ex 
empt from that of je: out) » do ner refort to the diabolival practice of 
emafculating male children, to educate them as {pies over their women. 
Chattity, they know, is more fately guarded by principles of honouf 
and attachment than by moats or cattles. When Arracan was cone 
guered by the Birmans, feveral eunuchs were made prifoners belong 
lng to the prince of the country, who had adopt ed that degenerate 
cultom of Mahomedan growth. ‘Thefe people are maintained by the 


Bisman monarch rather as memorials of his conqueft, than for any fere 
vices 
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vices they are required to perform. Infidelity is not a charatterifttc 
of Birman wives: in general they have too much employment to leave 
leifure for the corruption of their minds. A woman of the higheft rank 
feldom fits in idlenefs at home: her female fervants, like thofe of Gre- 
cian dames of antiquity, ply ‘ the various labours of the loom,’ 
whilft the miftrefs fuperintends and direéts their induftry. On the 
occafion of a former vifit to the mother of the prefent Queen, we ob- 
ferved, in one of the galleries of her palace, three orfour looms at work, 
wrought by the damfels of her houfhold. Weaving is chiefly a female 
occupation, Movt Birman families make all the cotton and filk cloth 
that is required for their domeftic confumption. 

“¢ The Birmans, in fome points of their difpofition, difplay the fero- 
city of barbarians, and in others, all the humanity and tendernefs of 
polifhed life: they inflict the moft favage vengeance on their enemies ; 
as invaders defolation marks their track, for they fpare neither fex 
nor age; but at home they affume a different chara¢ter ; there thev 
manifeit benevolence, by extending aid to the infirm, the aged, and 
the fick : filial piety is inculcated as a facred precept, and its duties 
are religioufly obferved. A common beggar is no where to be 
feen: every individual is certain of receiving fuftenance, which, 
if he cannot procure by his own labour, is provided for him by 
others,’’ 


There is one prominent trait in the chara€ter of the Birmans, 
which is highly honourable to them, their hofpitality and at- 
tention to ftrangers. Of the extent of their territery no ac- 
curate calculation has been made. 


“ Tt is difficult to afcertain with precifion the exact limits of the 
Birman empire. Dr. Buchanan, who accompanied me, fought for 
geographical information with the moft diligent inquiry : he procured, 
but not without contiderable trouble and expence, fketches of every 
part of the Birman territories: and he has tranfmitted the materials 
which he thus collected to the Eatt-India Company. ‘Thofe fketches, 
however, being contained in various and detached pieces, not forming 
any connected body, nor yec reduced to a graduated fcale, can hardly 
be brought into the fhape of a regular map without the aid of fome 
further communications : they are, neverthelefs, documents of much 
intrinfic value and importance: it is, therefore, to be hoped that, 
with the aid of fome additional lights, a vacuum on the terreftrial 
globe will, ere long, be filled up, and a portion of the carth delineated, 
which heretofore has been very imperfectly known, On a probable 
calculation, from Dr. Buchanan’s papers, of the extent of the prefent 
Birman empite, it appears to include the fpace between the gth and 
26h degrees of north latitude, and between the g2d and 107th degrees 
of longitude, eaft of Greenwich, about 1050 geographical miles in 
length, and 600 in breadch: thefe are the afcertainable limits, taken 
from the Birman accounts; but it is probable that their dominions 
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ftretch fill farther to the north. It thould, however, be remarked, 
that the breadth often varies, and is, in many pl:ces, very inconfider. 
able, on what is called the eatiern Peninfala.”’ 


Major Symes had occafion to obferve, that the mifchievous 
fpirit of the French had extended its banefu! influence even to 
this diftant country, where it had made untavoura'le and falfe 
impreffions refp Cting England in tie minds of the Birman 
minifters. This appeared in toe queftions which were put 
to him from authority at his public reception. 


‘€ Thad afterwards occafion to know, that the urte™i ing and 
reftlefs induftry of French propagators had prevaded eve s remote 
region, and though, in fuch a country, they ¢are not avow neir equa. 
lizing principles, they left no art unprattifed.”’ 


The trial by ordeal] is ftill in ufe in the Birman empire, as 
it is, toa certain extent, in all other couniries of tne eat 
where the Hindoo religion prevails. 


‘¢ During the time that the Englith depytation was at Ummera. 
poora, Captain Thomas witneffed, at Kaogoon, a remarkable inttunce 
of a trial by the ordeal of water; the «ircumftances of which he thus 
related to me: two women of the middling c!a’s litigated a fimall pro. 
perty before the Court of Juitice, and as the Judges found great dif. 
ficulty in deciding the queftion of right, it was, at length, agreed, 
by mutual confent, to put the matter ‘o the iffue of an ordeal. The 
parties, attended by the officers of the Court, feveral Rhahaans, or 
priefts, and a valt concourfe of people, repaired to a tank, or pond, in 
the vicinity of the town. After praying to the Rhahaans for fome 
time, and performing certain purificatory ceremonials, the litigants 
entered the pond, and waded in it, till the water reached their breaiis; 
they were accompanied by two or three men, one of whom plicing 
the women clofe to each o'er, and putting a board on their heads, at 
a fignal given, preiled upon the board cil he immerfed them both at 
the fame initant. ‘They remsined out of fight about a minute anda 
half, when one of them, nearly fuffocated, raifed her head, whilft the 
other continued to fit upon her hanis at the bottom, but was imme 
diately lified up by the men; atier which an officer of the Court 
folemnly pronounced judgement in her favour, and of the juflice of this 
decifion none of the bye-itanders appeared to entertain the fmallef 
doubt, from the infallibility of the proof which had been given.” 

The game of chefs, it feems, is underftood and played by 
the Birmans, 

‘«« T had an opportunity, at Rangoon, of obferving that the Birmans 
of diftinction played at chefs, acircumttance which, from our fecluded 
fituation at the capital, had efcaped my notice. ‘This game is held in 
high eftimation among the fuperior ranks: the board they. ufe is ex 


actly fimilar to ours, containing 64 {quares, and their number of - 
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the fame, 16 on each fide, but the names, the power, and difpofal of 
them differ effentially : the king and his minifter (a queen is never in. 
troduced by the orientals) are mounted on elephants ; thefe are de- 
fended by two caftles or yettay, two knights on horfeback, mene, 
two officers on foot, ene called Meem, the other Chek¢éy, and eight 


‘maundelay, or foot foldiers : the fotces of each party are arranged on 


three lines, by which eight fquares remain unoccupied ; none of the 
pieces podlefs equal force with our queen ; and this reftricted operation 
renders the Birman mode of playing more complex and difficult than 
ours. ‘The Birmans afirm that it is a game of high antiquity, and 
that it is acknowledged and authorized by their facred writings, al- 
though every play of chance is prohibited. This teftimony confirms 
the opinion of the late Sir William Jones, that chefs was invented in 
India, and is not, as generally imagined, of Perfian origin: the Bir- 
mans call it Chedreen, a word that bears fome refemblance to the name 
which is given to the game in moft other parts of the world. ” 


We fhall conclude our account of this highly amufing, in- 
terefting, and inftructive volume, with the author’s ftatement 
of the importance of a good undeiftanding between the Britith 
and Birman governments. 


‘© Britifh India is more deeply concerned in her commerce and con. 
ne@tion with that part of the Birman empire called Pegue, than many 
perfons, in other refpects intimately verfed in the affairs of india, feem 
to be aware. ‘This intereft points to three diftinct objects; firft, to 
fecure from that quarter regular fupplies of timber for fhip building, 
without which.the Britifh marine of India could exift but ona very 
contracted feale ; fecond’y, to introduce into that country as much of 
our manufactures as its confumption may require, and to endeavour to 
find a mart in the fouth-weft dominions of China, by means of the 
great riverof Ava; thirdly, to guard with vigilance againft every en- 
croachment or advance, which may be made by foreign nations to 
divert the trade into other channels, and obtain a permanent fettle. 
ment in a country fo contiguous to the capital of our poffeffiens, This 
laft confideration fuperfedes all others in the magnitude of the confe. 
quences that might ultimately refule from it. 

“It is impoflible to imprefs my reader by any ftronger proof with the 
vaft importance of Pegue trade than briefly to flate, that a durable vef- 
fel of burthen cannot be built in the river of Bengal, except by the 
aid of teak plank, which is procurable from Pegue alone; and that if 
the timber trade with that country fhould by any aét of power be 
wrefted from us, if it fhould be lof by misfortune, or forfeited through 
mifconduct, the marine of Calcutta, which of late years has proved a 
fource of unexampled profperity to our principal fettlement, effen- 
tially benefited the parent country, and given honourable affluence 
to individuals, mutt be reduced nearly to annihilation, without the 
poflibility of our being able to find any adequate fubftirute for the ma- 
terial of which we {hould be deprived. Within the laft fix years, 
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fome of the fineft merchant thips, ever feen in the river Thames, have 
arrived from Calcutta, where they were built of teak timber ; and, 
after delivering valuable cargoes in London, were cfefully employed in 
the fervice of the State; nor would the deftruétion of the Pegue trade 
be confined folely, in its effects, to B.ngal: the other fettlements 
would fenfibly fhare in the lofs. Madras is fupplied from Rangoon 
with timber for all the common purpofes of domeftic ufe ; and even 
Bombay, although the cozft of Malabar is its principal ftore-houfe, 
finds it worth while, annually to import a large quantity of planks 
from Pegue.”” 

Major Symes returned to Calcutta on the 22d of December, 
after an abfence of ten months. 








ART. V. Philofophy of Mineralogy. By Robert Townfon, 
L.L.D. 8vo. Pr.219. White. 1798. 


T appears, from the author’s preface, that this little per- 

formance is the outline of a larger work which he had pro- 

pofed to publifh, and which was to have been accompanied 
with a defcriptive catalogue of foflils. 


‘¢ The propofal (fays Dr. Townfon) perfeétly difinterefted on my 
part, probably on account of its expence, met with too little encov- 
ragement to be executed. I am, therefore, free from my engagement ; 
vexed, indeed, to fee my favourite fludy negleGed, and my projeét not 
attended to; but rejoiced at being free from the care and trouble 
which mutt have attended it. I have by no means altered my opinion 
of the great utility of the plan I propofed to the public; but ftill 
think, that, had it been properly executed, it would have greatly 
promoted mineralogical Knowledge amongft us, by facilitating the 
ftudy of it, and by fixing the nomenclature and terminology. Many 
ufeful plans befides this have failed, from having been offered in un- 
favourable times, through the want of fome patron to recommend 
them, or from their propofers not being advantageoufly known to the 
public. Concerning the prefent work, I think it proper to mention, 
left I fhould be cenfured for treating fome of the articles in too light 
a manner, that it was written in a country-town, where I could neie 
ther confult collections, books, or men.* I have only ventured to 
print a {mall edition at my own expence; and intend, fhould it be 
well received, to improve and reprint it.’’ 


After fuch confeffions as the laft two paragraphs contain, we 
fhall not, at all, wonder at the failure of Dr. Townfon’s plans. 
His vanity may fuggeit to him, that ** his propofa]l meets with 
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* «© Thave juft been informed that fome late analyfes have fhown 

that there are no fuch earths as the Adamantine and Sydnean earths, 

though mentioned by me in the lift of fimple fubfLances.”’ , 
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little encouragement on account of the expence.”? But how 
can that propofer be a. ivantageoufly known to the public, who 
treats feveral of his topics fuperficially or defectively ; who 
publifhes his eflays, flight or imperfect as they are; and pre- 
fumes to plead in apology for them, that they were ‘written in 
acountry-town, wheie he could neither confult collections, 
books, nor men? We may afk him, with Pope’s friend, 
«¢ Why then publifh ?” 

To Dr. Townfon’s merits the public, if we may judge from 
his own report, is extremely indifferent: and, with refpect to 
philofophical friends, he had none, it feems, to advife him on 
the fubject. Weare "warranted, therefore, in concluding that, 
had the Philofophy and Mineralozy bee doomed to fhare the 
fate of his Adamantine and Sydnean arth , not a figh (except 
from his own bofom) would have lamented its annihilation. 

The lait fentence, which we quoted from the preface, is ftill 
more extraordinary. Dr. Townfon there intimates that, if 
we think proper to purchafe the prefent impreffion of his work, 
he intends to reprint it with improvements. Thus, we are 
expected to throw away our moncy in buying the five hundred 
copies (perhaps) now edited, ** with all their imperfections 
on their heads,” in order to pave the way for the new—the 
finifhed edition, promifed to our neighbours who fhall, more 
wilely keep their money in their purfes! Such crudities in a 
preface, will, often, greatly operate to the prejudice even of 
learned or ingenious performances, 

The introductory chapter is written with elegance and pre- 
cifion, We fhall quote a large part of it for the entertainment 
of the general reader. 


“ Mineralogy, the fubje@t of our prefent confideration, concerns 
the folid part of this globe which we inhabit. The field of enquiry 
at fir fight is immenfe ; but various circumftances bring it within 
much finaller limits. ‘The greater part of the globe is covered by the 
immenfe expanfe of water, the feas ; and of the remainder, the vege- 
table foil, gravel, and other loofe materials conceal fo much, that the 
rocks appear but in a few places: and as our deepeft mines are but 
mere feratches, and our highett alps but little excrefcences ; * when 
perfevering fcience fhall have exten ded her refearches from pole to 
pole, we muft ftill humbly ecknowled Bey that we are acquainted but 
with a fmall part of its furtace. ‘Thus has nature here, as every where 
elfe, oppofed an infuperable barrier to human curiolity, 
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* « This is literally true. ‘The deepeft mines have not reached 
the fix thoufandth part of the diflance to the centre of the earth; and 
the Chimboraffo, in South America, the higheit mountain in the 
world, though 3,217 French toifes, 1s bat about the two-thoufandth 
part of the earth’ s diameter,”’ 
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“© If we take a general view of the furface of the earth, we find it 
diverfified by more or lefs extenfive and deep valleys, by plains, by 
gentle {wells and hills, and by immenfe ridges and clufters of moun- 
tains ; and thus diverfified, without any apparent order, and without 
any feeming refpeét to utility. A further chaos appears upon a nearer 
examination, and the fpirit of confufion feems to have prefided at the 
creation of this part of nature, The ftrata are broken and mifplaced ; 
the rocks are feparated from their beds, and accumulated in heaps ; 
and indubitable marks of the dominion of the ocean and of fubter. 
ranean fires appear in many parts, which from time immemorial have 
been the natural birthright of the human race. 

“© On a clofer examination of the materials of our globe, we find 
them to be very various. Some rocks are fimple and homogeneous, 
fome are compofed of the broken fragments of others, and fome are a 
mere congeries of indeterminate cryflals. Many bear the marks of 
having been for a length of time the post of the waters ; others, of 
having been formed in the bofom of the deep; and an immenfe’ quan. 
tity of marine organic bodies are found enveloped in folid rock, and 
even conitituting rocks themfelves.- Not only the productions of the 
fea are found at immenfe de pths inclofed in folid ftone, but the veges 

table produGtions of the tropics are frequent in our northern climates. 

One kind of rock covers another, and itrata are fuperincumbent to 
ftrata. ‘This announces that our globe, or rather its furface, 1s mot 
the fimultaneous formation of the omnt potent fiat; but the work of fuc. 
ceflive formation and fubfequent changes. 

‘© Thefe ftrong hints, or rather indubitable proofs, o of great revolu. 
tions which our globe has undergone, mutt raife curiofity i in the moft 
indolent minds ; “and philofophe rs muit have loft their fpirit of {pecus 
lation, to behold this ftate of thin; gs without inquiring into its caufes. 
They have not been indifferent; nor have they been deterred by the 
difficulty of the enguiry, but rather {purred on to exertion. But ob. 
fervation without difcernment forms but a chaos in the mind; and 
enthufiafm without judgment flies from error to error. It is to fci- 
ence that we muft look # ping ep What are the primitive 
materials of this globe; wha ¢ produce > of their deftruction and de- 
cay ; what agents have contributed to form, and what to deitroy ; on 
what occafions water has been em ip loyed, and hivey fise has acted, are 
to thofe who are unacguainted with the general doctrines of mine- 
ralogy beyond even conjecture. The fir(t ep in this fcience is the 
know ledge of the different elementary {ubftances which belong to the 
mineral world; the compounds they can form; and the power and 
modes of aétion of the great laws of attraction of aggregation and 
combination. However numerous mineral bodics are, their elemen- 
tary fubitances are few ; and much fewer thofe which contribute to 
form the great mafs of rocks anc mountains. For though there are 
about forty in all, by far the greater part of thefe are but feldom 
found ; they are rather curiofit ties belo nging to this part of nature than 
conitituents of it, and oly abot ut twelve can be confidered as come 
ponent parts or materials toyed in the fabric of the globe.’ - 
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The /econd chapter treats of the elementary fubftances’ of 
which mineral bodies are compoied ; the ¢dird, of the laws of 
attraction, aggregation, and combination, which govern the 
mineral kingdom ; the fourt), of the different kinds of mine- 
rals; the fifth, of ftratification , the fixih, (a very well writ- 
ten chapter) of mountains, hills, and the irregularities on the 
furface of the earth; the /feventh, of veins; the eighth, of 

trifactions ; the mith, of the exterior characters of minerals % 
the tenth, of claffification, deicription, and inveftization ; the 
eleventh, of collecting {pecimens forming cabinets, &c, and 
the twe/fth, exhibits a catalogue of works in mineralogy. Dr. 
Townfon is, evidently, familiar with his fubject : and, though 
men of fcience will deem this little efluy a mere fketch, yet 
ms muft acknowledge it to be a {ketch by the hand of a 
matter. 
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Art. VI. Afordaunt. Sketches of Life, Charaéers, and 
Manners, in various Countries; including thé Memoirs of a 
French Lady of Quality. By the Author of Zeluco and 
Edward. 8vo. 3 Vols. 11. 1s. Robinfons. 1800. 





HE novels of Zeluco and Edward were given to the 

world before the commencement of our critical labours. 
And the quarter from whence they were acknowledged to 
proceed, could not fail to precure them a numcrous body of 
readers, among which clafs we then ftood, and reading at that 
time only for amufement or inftruction, and not with the view 
of offering cur opinions to the public, we confefs ourfelves to 
have been pleafed with fome parts of thofe works, although as 
a whole they might be fubject to the objections of a critic. 
But, being unwilling co*recolle€t any thing more than the 
gratific tion we rceived from the perufal of them, we will, 
not at this time, recur to their cenfurable parts, when our 
duty does not require it, but proceed immediately to the work 
before us. 

The flory of this novel, if it may be fo called, is, unlike the 
former productions of the {ame writer, given in a feries of let- 
ters—The tirit volume contains letters from the hero of the 
work, ** the Henourable John Mordaunt,” to his friend Colo- 
nel Sommers. They are principally written from a fmall 
town in Svi:zerland, where he was confined by an accident, 
which detained him there for jome weeks. In thefe are cone 
tained a variety of anecdotes and circumftances which occurred 
to him in different parts of Europe, after his friend had left the 
Continent to return to England. Among thefe are certain 
M 4 events 
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events which paffed at Paris during his refidence there, which 
appears to have been during the very heat of the Revolution, 
and which, although curious in themfelves, we {till forbear 
to extract, as we doubt not, they muft in one way or other, at 
different times, have fallen under the eye of moft readers, 
After having finifhed his Paris narrative, he proceeds to give 
his friend fome account of a tour through Portugal and Spain, 
Which affords the author an opportunity of making many far- 
caftical obfervations in his cwn way on the fuperftition of the 
inhabitants, the ignorance and bigotry of the priefts, and the 
formality and ftupidity of the Court. We would extract his 
account of the prefent King and Queen of Spain, were it not 
that it would occupy more {pace i in our Number, than we ge- 
nerally allow to works of this defcription. ‘The uxorioufnels 
of the one, and the profligacy of the other, are delineated in a 
light fufficiently itrong to make them objects of pity and de- 
teftation. From Gibraltar he proceeds to Corfica, and was 
prefent at the fiege of Calvi ; his account of that event is ani- 
mated and interefting. There is, in this relation, an implied 
cenfure of the Viceroy, for the difmiffal of an Officer, which, 
if well-founded, requires, in our opinion, fomething like an 
explanation ; if otherwile, it fhould not have found its way 
to public notice, even in the fhape of a romance ; for when 
places and perfons are fo defcribed as not to be mifunderftood, 
veracity fhould never be facrificed at the fhiine of amufement. 
From Coifica he embarked for Italy, and ferved, with diftin- 
guifhed reputation, as a volunteer in the Auftrian army, 
againft Bo maparte 5 paffing afterwards through Vienna and 
Munich, he arrived at the place from whence thefe letters were 
written. The remainder of Mordaunt’s lettcrs in the firft vo- 
lume confift of various events which occurred to him in Gers 
many, and uf his difcovery of an emigrant Idy, flying from 
her perfecutors in Fiance, whom he gallantly affifts in her 
efcape to England. To this point we are led by Mordaunt 
without interruption; but we are now to expect other per- 
formers to be brought forward who take their parts in the ge- 
neral bufinets.. The perfou, from whom La Marquife hoped 
for protection in this coun ery y is a Lady Diana Franklin, who 
is reprefented as pofleffing an aflemblage of admirable qua- 
lities, and who, at the time of the Marchionefs’s arrival in 
London, was on a vifit to a friend in Devonfhire. The few 
Jetters, which conclude the volume, are between this lady 
and her friend Mifs Clifford, containing an account of the 
vifit of the latter to la Marquile, at the requett of Lady Dia- 
na, and her {ubfequent fettlement with her countrywomen at 
Richmond. 
The 
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The fecond volume opens with the memoirs of the Mar- 
chionefs, which occupy 143 pages; that they are in a high 
degree affecting and characteriftic it muft be allowed ; but 
from the leneth of time this revolution has endured, an: d the 
innumerable and extraordinary events of every defeription, 
public as well as private, to which it has given rife, the 
human mind has been fo amply occupied, that the fufferings 
of an individual, however keen, have ceafed to obtain that 
fympathy which, in the common courfe of things, would 
have been moft liberally beftowed. Had the narrative here 
given been offered to us in the year 1789; it would have 
excited the tendereft fenfations ; but there is no reader, in 
the year 1800, who is not acquainted with numberle(fs in- 
ftances of deeper affliction, and of more dire diftrefs occa- 
fioned by the fan ne means. We do not, by thefe obfervations, 
intend to impute the fmallett deficiency to the author in the 
art of interefting the paflions; we only mean to fay that the 
materials he had to work u;on were become too common to 
produce an object that fhould demand univerfal admiration. 
‘he author now proceeds to introduce to us a character on 
which he feems to have beitowed his beft attention, and not 
to have beftowed it in vain; for, taking it altogether, we are 
not acquainted with more exquifite painting. It is of a 
Countefs of Deaneport, a felfifh, intereited, and unprincipled 
woman of quality; poflefling pride, underftanding, dignity, 
znd elegant manners, buc degraded by treachery, malignity, 
meanneis, and profligacy. The letter, which follows the 
Marchionefs’s hiftory, is from this lady to her friend and 
counfellor, James Grindill, Efg. who is attending the fick- 
bed of a relation in Wales, oy whofe death he expects to be 
enriched. We are induced to vive the following extiact as 
eminently characteriftic. 

“In one of your ‘letters from the Continent, there is a hint 
which thews that you had fome idea of my having a fcheme to 
promote a marriage between my fon and Mifs Moyfton. 1 do 
not give you credit for a vait de al of penetration on that account, 
You muit naturally have imagined that ! could have no other de- 
fign the moment you heard that I cultivated an acquaintance with 
her and her aunt. On what other account could | have fubmit- 
ted to the penance of vifiting and being vifited by fuch women ? 
You can have no notion of their vulgarity’—She proceeds to tell 
him, that having invited them to her box at the opera-—“ you 
who know my averfion to be feen in public with any one of an 
unfafhionable appearance, and have been witnets to my thrinking 
from my own relations and old companions for no other r: afon, 
may have an idea of what I fuftered trom the ofientatious familia- 


rity of this woman ; for fhe continued imiiing, and n dding, and 
whifpering 
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whifpering to me during the whole performance. The truth is, 
that while the feemed to be delighted with her fituation, and ea- 
ger to catch the eyes of the fpectators I was in agonies ; yet I en- 
deavoured to fupport my fpirits with the thought, “that through my 
fufferings, my fon might obtain for his wife the greateft heirefs in 
England. Little do ‘children confider what a tender and affec- 
tionate mother is capable of enduring for the lafting good of her 
offspring.” 


Our readers will not be furprized to find that this maternal 
anxiety for the advantage of her fon, arifes principally from 
the hope that by fuch an accumulation of wealth her own an- 
nuity would be increaled, and her influence over her fon’s 
purie be retained for the g gratification of her own vicious pro- 
penfities. We fhall not pretend to give an accurate account 
of the whole ftory of this very interefting novel ; fuffice it to 
fay, that we conceive the moral of it to be excellent. Vice, 
meannefs, hypocrify, and pride, are properly punifhed, and the 
appropriate reward is given to virtue, honour, and excellence 
of every kind. Inftead of detailing the tale itfelf, we will, 
as doing mere juttice to the author, give fome fpecimens of 
his characters. ‘The following extracts from the letter from 
Gringill to the Countefs, on the death of his kiniman who 
difappointed him, by bequeathing his fortune to a diftant ‘re- 
lation, evince an admirable knowledge of character. 


“© Why fhould I expatiate on the cryel difappointment I have 
met with, when I can give you a complete idea of it in three 
words—the man is dead !-—his whole fortune is left to ano- 
ther, with the exception of a few legacies to poor relations, and one 
hundred pounds to me, to purchafe a mourning ring. Curfe the 
legacy and the legator! did you ever hear of any thing fo perfidi- 
ous? TI never had the leaft itufpicion of the fellow whom he has 
appointed his heir.—How could 1? He is but a very diftant rela- 
tion, of the name of Evans, a young artift, as poor as Job—faid to 
have genius ; that alone would have prevented me from fulpecting 
him ? Whoever knew fortune fo very bountiful to genius ?” 


After a kind of hiftory of this young painter, and an in- 
ftance of his relation’s caprice in rewarding another painter 
handfomely for giving him an excellent refemblance of a fa- 
vourite Welch peney, he thus continues, 


« Did your ladyfhip ever hear of any thing fo inconfiftent? 
That the fame man, who could behave with fuch generofity to a 
vagrant dauber, and thowed fo much regard for the memory 
of an old horte, thould be capable of the blackeft ingratitude to his 
nearett male relation ; one who had hurried from the “ontinent on 
the firtt rumour of his danger; who had attended him with much 
atiduity during a tedious illnefs ; 3 who on his account had been a- 
gitated 
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itated between hope and fear for months together—and, after all, 
to be thus treated! I hope, from the bottom of my foul, that the 
ol villain is now fuffering in the other world for all his 
No, no, I will not carry my refentment that length. I have 
ftrong reafons for hoping there is no fuch place; i: is beft, on the 
whole, that he fhould remain without feeling Hang him!’ he 
never had either feeling or natural affe@tion, otherwife he would 
not have blafted my expectations in this manner. ‘To maintain 
the appearance of genuine forrow, when the heart overflows with 
joy is a very difficult attempt. We fee it tried every day by heirs, 
widows, and others, without impofing on any mortal. I do not 
believe it was ever executed in a more exquifite manner than by 
your ladyfhip after my lord’s death. I have reafon to believe that 
my attempts have been lefs fuccefsful. I remember, one time in 
particular, a little before Philips (his relation) died, I ftood at his 
bed-fide, fighing very boifteroufly, and making every efiort to mut- 
ter affli@tion or d lefpair (if poffible) into my countenance: I fhail 
never jorget the expreflive ironical glance he threw on me. It 
made a tranfient im] reffion at the moment; it makes a deeper on 
recollection. 1 believe, in my confcience, that the unre lenting od 
villain meant to fay—* figh and fob as you pleafe, Coufin Grin- 
dill, you do not deceive me ; and with all your hypocrity, you will 
be confoundedly bit” 











This adverfe event, having deftroyed all the hopes and ex- 
pectations of Mr. Grindi!l, we find the Countefs gradually 
** dropping him,” to ufe a tafhionable phrafe. She had before 
expreffed her impatience at his long detention at the fick-bed 
of his coufin, and her apprehenfions of eventual difappoint- 
ment, 


[ heartily with,” fhe writes, “ that this coufin of yours would 
conclude the bufinefs one way or other: i: fympathize with you 
very fincerely. | know what horrible conftraint it is to attend a 
dying relation, trom whom one has expectations, during a tedious 
illnets; to be obliged to wear the moft melancholy atpect, to fpeak 
ina fympathizing | accent. to raife his head, to fmooth his pilloaw— 
ah! how difgufting ! I went throu gh the whole naufeous procefs 
in the very flower of my youth, in the laft illnefs of my grandfa- 
ther ; and, after all, the un grateful dotard left his whole fortune 
to my brother, who never hauded him a cup of water gruel ! 


She now, therefore, gives him his difimiflal, in a manner 
truly confiftent with her general character, He had been 
obliged to quit the kingdom, in confequence of his pecuniary 
difficulti tics, and, after the failure of fome unlucky attempts 
upon the purfe of Lord Deaneport, the Countefs thus concludes 
her Jaft letter to him. 

“ I muft fay, however, that your recantation never could have 
Come at a more unlucky moment; though, indeed, ali ‘moments 
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feem to be equally unlucky for you. I fhould be forry to be 
thought fuperftitious ; but it cannot be called fuperftition to make 
obfervations on events as they occur ; this is the only way in which 
we can profit by expericace. Now, one obfervation which I can- 
not avoid making, is, that I began to lofe my money at play, pre- 
cifely after your arrival in England, and my ill fortune continued 
without interruption, all the time I correfponded with you while 
you were in Wales. 

““ A tecond obfervation, equally true, is, that I won a confider- 
able fum the very day after your failing from Portfmouth, and I 
continued to win until the night of the day on which | received 
your laft letter, and then my ill luck returned. What inference 
can be drawn from thefe remarks, but that fome fatality attends 
you, which comprehends not only your perfonal concerns, but alfo 
extends to all thofe with whom you are in corre{pondence. 

‘* You will afk, no doubt, what connection can there be, be- 
tween your being in England, or your correfponding with me, and 
my loiles at cards. 

« This is a queftion which I do not attempt to anfwer :—the 
fact is, that J do lofe my money when you come to England, and 
1 win as foon as you fail away. I have heard you yourtelf re- 
mark, that experience was a furer guide than theory. Here is 
a long-continued experience all going to warn me againit any 
communication with you, for a confiderable period at leaft. You 
are too reafonable, therefore, to condemn the refolution I have 
formed of interrupting all correfpondence with you, until there 
fhall be caute to think that this malignant influence, fatality, or 
whatever elfe it may be called, has entirely left you; and, if you 
fhould attempt to tranfmit any letter to me before that period, you 
will be jufily thought as criminal as if knowing yourlelf to have 
the plague, you fhould thruft yourfelf into the company of unin- 
fected perfons ; for really, I know little difference between one 
who is the caute of my lofing every fixpence I have in the world, 
and one who fends me out of the world altogether. 

** You are at fome pains to prove that your misfortunes may, 
perhaps, be owing to fome extraordinary fpite that the demon, who 
diftibutes good and bad fortune, has againft yor in particular. I 
confeis | do not think that conjec.ure at all probable: why fhould 
you fufpect, my dear Sir, that the devil fhould have a particular 
{pite againft you? I | naw nothing you have ever done to offend 
him, Yet after all, if that fhould be the cafe, you muft admit 
that it forms an additional reafon for my interrupting all further 
correfpondence w th you; f r although | do not with to cultivate 
an acquaintance wih him, yet I will avoid every thing that can 
have the appearance of braving him; for as it is inpoflible to 
know what may happen, it would be the height of imprudence 
make enemies unneceflarily.” 

After the hint contained in the above, we conceive the faro 


ladies of the Weft, will want no precedent for ** dropping,” 
in 
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in the genteeleft way poffible, any unfortunate being who has 
had the il! luck to be reckoned among their dear friends, until 
his lack of cafh has enabled them to difcover that he had a 
certain ** fatality” attending him. 

Although our extracts have been confined to the character 
of Lady Deaneport and her friend, we do not efteem the other 
perfonages of this work, deficient in intereft or in juttnels of 
delineation. Mrs. Demure, Lady Mango, Mils Clifford, and 
Lady Diana, are all extremely well depicted ; as are Mor- 
daunt, Sommers, Clifford, and Mr. Proétor, among the men; 
indeed, upon the whole, we look upon this publication as by 
far the beft of the author’s productions in the novel way. As 
a traveller, we do not think Mordaunt equal to ** Dr. Moore;” 
but that, poffibly, (for we know not whether it be the cafe or 
not) may arife bd the former defcribing perfons and things 
by his fire fide, and the other from his own obfervatioa, ‘The 
tour through Spain and Portugal is certainly the leaft enter- 
taining part of the work ; little is faid there, that has not been 
as well, or better faid before ; ; and is no more to be compared 
with ** Travels throuch Germany, &Xc. Xc. than tiie Tour” 
of Henry Wigftead is to the Tour of Mr. Gray. 

We were furprized at a litcle want ot attention in the au- 
thor, when he makes Grindill go to Port/mouth to take thip- 
ping for Hamburgh. Surely it is not ufual for lingle paflengers 
to fail from that port to Germany! The Mare hionefs, too, fails 
from Plymouth to goto Ruta. A Frenchman might with 
equal propriety fend his hero from Paris to Marfeilles to em- 
bark for England. We hope not to be thought faftidious by 
this obfervation; but when authors chufe to be particular in 
their names of places, we with to fee them fomewhat attentive 
to the probability of the thing. 

We mutt here conclude cur notice of this work; but we 
will not do it without offering to the author, our thanks for 
the amufement and inftruétion we have received from it, as 
well as for the moral it inculeates ; which we cannot explain 
better than in his own words. 


“ It requires no penetration to perceive that uprightnefs, inte- 
grity, and fomewhat of an independent {pirit, lead wi ith more cer- 
tainty, even to qworldly protperity, than hypocrify, fraud, and fawn- 
ing. Independent, therefore, of what will moft affuredly take 
place i in a future ftate, no perfon of a cultivated undertianding, 
and thorough good fenfe, will chufe the three latter for his 
guides,” 
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Art. VIE. Obfervations on tie Produce of the Income Tax, and 
on its Proportion to the Whale Income of Great Britain. A 
new and correéted Edition, with confiderable Additions re- 
Jpecting the Extent, Commerce, Population, Divifton of In- 
come, and Capital of this Kingdom. By the Rev. H. Becke, 
B. D. 8vo. Pe. 185. 3s. Wright. 1800, 7 


R. Beeke here enters into a very laborious and deep in- 

veftigation of a very intricate, but very important, and 
interefting fubjeét, which he difcufles with equal ability and 
temper. The difficulty of fuch a difcuffion confifts chiefly in 
the impediments which fubfift to the acquifition of data fuf- 
ficiently fixed and accurate to give a degree of certainty and 
ftability to the conclufions deduced from them. Of this dif- 
ficulty no political arithmetician has been more aware than 
Mr. foaly who, therefore, with an honourable diffidence, ra- 
ther propofes confiderations for the decifion of others, than 
comes to any pofitive decifion himtelf, even on thofe points 
where his ground of calculation is moft tenable and firm, 
The main object of this tract is to fhew that Mr. Pitt had 
over-rated the amount of taxable income, in the kingdom, 
and, confequently, the produce of the income-tax, which, ac- 
cording to the calculations of Mr. Beeke, cannot, if fairl 
paid, yield much more than fix millions and a half. This 
defalcation of the original eftimate of the Premier, our author 
fuppofes to proceed, firft, from the abatements allowed after 
the bill was brought into the Houfe of Commons, and fe- 
condly, from an inattention to the general diffufion and divi- 
fion of property, which tend confiderably to enlarge the num- 
ber of individuals, either wholly exempt from the operation of 
the act, or fubject only to a fmaller rate of contribution than 
that to which the Minifter had fuppofed them to be fubjed, 
How far this is really the cafe, muit depend on the accuracy 
of the data on which our author’s calculations are founded, 
and of thofe we have not the means of forming a correct 
judgement, 

But though Mr. B. reduces the fuppofed ameunt of taxable 
income, it muit not be imagined that he difagrees with the 
Minifter as to the extent of the national wealth, and of the 
national refources; fo far from it, that he carries thefe, in ma- 
ny inftances, even farther than Mr. Pitt himfelf ; and the 
picture which he prefents, a picture not haftily fketched by 
the pencil of caprice, but drawn by the deliberate hand of 
judgement, cannot be contemplated without the moft grateful 
emotions by any true Briton, 


A very grofs error of Mr, Arthur Young on the fubjed € 
tithes 
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tithes (a fubject which feems to have led all tle agents of the 
Board of Agriculture out of their depth) is detected and cor- 
rected in the author’s confideration of Mr. Pitt’s eftimate. 


“ In the third article of this eftimate, the income derived from 
tithes is eftimated at 5,000,000. on the authority of Mr. A. Young; 
who, more than twenty years ago, ftated this as their annual pio- 
duce. 

“ By what conjeGures, or computations, Mr. Arthur Young 
was induced to aifert that the annual produce of tithes amounted 
to 5,000,000. I confefs I am utterly at a lofs to imagine; and the 
more fo, becaufe | fhall bring proofs little fhort of demonftration, 
that, even now, the gro/s income derived from them by both clergy 
and lay impropriators is not at moft more than 2,850,0001.*; and 
that, after deducting taxes, and other difburfements, the clear 
income fearcely exceeds oxe balf of Mr. A. Young's very exagge- 
rated eftimate.” 


The grofs exaggerations and extreme ignorance of Mr. 
Middleton, as difplayed in his ** View of the Agriculture of 
Middlefex,” are next expofed, and holden up to that mixture 
of indignation and contempt which they are fo well calcu- 
lated toexcite. We are truly concerned to be reduced to the 
neceflity of reminding fo refpectable a fociety as the Board of 
Agriculture oi the old admonition—Ne futor ultra Crepidam ; 
but really when they beftow gold medals on fuch writers as 
Mr. Middleton, fuch an admonition is highly requifite. Mr, 
Middieton had eftimated the income, derived by landlords from 
their lands, at no lefs than 42,000,0001.; Mr. Becke fhews 
the grofs abfurd'ty of this eftimation, and reduces the fum to 
20,020,000], which is certainly much nearer the truth. Mr. 
M. had eftimated the whole of England and Wales at 
46,916,000 acres, whereas Mr. B. clearly fhews that they 
contain no more than 38,509,000. Again Mr. M. rates the 
population of London and Middlefex at 650,000 fouls; but 
Mr. B. {tates it at 1,000,000; and we much queftion whe- 
ther even this eftimate is not too low. In fhort, never did 








* « This income is almoft equally divided between the clergy and 
laity ; for, on an inveftigation of various facts refpeCting the itate of 
this property, I find it very probable that the parochial clergy derive 
at prefgnt from tithes, ftill payable, an income of «bout 1,350,000]. ; 
that lay impropriators receive about 1,200,000!.; and the leffees of 
tithes belonging to thé fuperior clergy and the univerfities, about 
300.0001. a year, of which they pay for referved rents, and fines 
to the leffors, about a third part; that is, 100,000 a year. Je- 
ductions muft be made for taxes, poor-r.tes, and other aileiiiments, 
Which colleStively will take off at leaft 12 per cent.” 
we 
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we meet with a more inaccurate writer than this felf-fufficient 
land-furveyor; never was a man more confident in affertion, 
nor more deficient in proof ! 

On the fubject of population Mr. Beeke appears to have 
beitowed very great attention, and the re{ult of his enquirics 
is highly fatistactory. He concludes that England and Wales 
contained no lefs than 220,000 labouring families, or 1,100,000 
individuals, more, in the period from 1794 to 1798 than in 
the period from 1779 to 1783; and he conceives, that our 
population in England and Wales is at prefent encreafing at 
the rate of about 120,000 annually fubject to no other abate- 
ment than a proportion of the military and feataring lofs, 
which, both together, fo far as they affect this kingdom only, 
cannot have exceeded ten or fifteen thoufand a year. But 
on this interefting topic we fhall fuffer the author to fpeak 
for himfelf. 


‘* In attempting to calculate from data, which had never before 
been made ule of, | could not hope to efcape fome errors, which 
fuller information and repeated confideration of the fubject have 
enabled me to deteét. Kut it is no fmall gratification to me to be 
able to fay that | was not betrayed into any exaggeration. I 
h:v- fince colle‘ted a confiderable body of evidence, which, when 
properly examined, uniformly confirms my aflertion, that the po- 
pulation of EncJand and Wales is really. not much lefs than 
11,000,000 ; and fhows that a greater portion of it is agricu/tural 
than I even ventured to fuppofe; and that it has been, and _//i// is, 
increafing with a rapidity which far exceeds the opinions that are 
senerally entertained retpecting it. 

‘«¢ T thal) not detain the reader from the immediate objeé of in- 
quiry by any minute detail of the faéts on which thefe ailertions 
are founded; becaufe | hope that a fhort time will enable me to 
offer to the public, a ‘* View of the Progrets and prefent State of 
the Population of England and Wales,” which will contain authen- 
tic documents that contirm all I have faid on this fubject in its 
fulleft extent. 

* From thefe documents, it will appear probable that the popu- 
lation of England and Wales (which is generally admitted to have 
been about 6,500,000 in the year 1700, and which rather dimi- 
nithed till after the peace of Utrecht), had, in the year 1757, when 
the militia Was firit raifed by ballot, increafed to rather more than 
eight millions. From that time to the end of the Amer-can war, 
the increafe amounted to about one million ; and fince the con- 
clufion of that war, has amounted to almoft two millions more, 
making the prefent number between 10,500,000 and 11,000,000. 
It is alfo probable that this increafe is now continuing at the rate 
ot confiderably more than 100,000 annually, after deduéting all 
commercial and military wafte. 

« ‘The cautes of this rapid increafe are not at all difficult to ex- 
plain; 
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plain; and the proofs of it reft on the militia litts and others of a 
fimilar kind ; @n parochial regifters ; on the proportion of houfes 
affefled to the whole number ;¢on ‘he diftribution and employ- 
ments of the people ; and on a compariton of thofe documents with 
actual enumerations, 

“ If it had occurred to Dr. Price to refer to the militia lifts, or 
even only to ttate his argument from afleffed houfes, by feparate 
counties, inftead of reafoning from the aggrega'e number, there 
can be little doubt but that he would immediately have difcovered 
the caufes of his mittake, in calculating the population at litle 
more than half the true number when he wrote; and the general 
prejudices on this fubject would long fince have been removed. 

“ In the premifes on which he founded his calculation of the 
population of Middlefex and London, there are three very import- 
ant and demonftrable miftakes, by which the number depending 
on that calculation is reduced more than one-fifth. 

“ London and Middlefex increafed very rapidly during the 
early part of the prefent century, bu: diminithed for a confiderable 
{pace of time after the ruinous South Sea year, and have again 
very remarkably increafed fince 1770. 


* The population of both together was 
in 1700 about 620,000 
in 3722 - = 800,000 
in 1748) = = 750,000 
in 1799 = 1,000,000,” 


In eftimating the falaries and fees of individuals employed 
by Government, he introduces the following very pertinent 
remark, which we ftrenuoufly recommend to : all the admirers 
of the French Revolution, and-of Thomas Paine’s “ cheap 
form of government.” 


‘€ In almoft every other country but Great Britain a far greater 
fum, in proportion to the general i income, ought to be allowed for 
thole perfonal fervices than is neceflary in the prefent compu- 
tation. 

‘“ How much thefe expences would be increafed, by adopting the 
principle of general political equality, may be judged by the follows 
ing inftance. Among other popular meafures of the confular go- 
vernment of France, there is one which has been very recently 
adopted, and by which there will be a great faving of the public 
money. In lieu of an enormous departinental eftablifhment, which 
for nine or ten years has watted the wealth of France, the old fyf- 
tem of Intendants is reftored under the new name of Prefects ; 
who, together with Sub-prefects, &c. &Xc. Arantact the principal 
bufinels « with refpect to public works, &c. and act as commiffioners 
for directing the ailefiment of taxes and hearing appeals re{pe@- 
iigthem. All this bufinefs is, he -reafter, to coft the French na- 
ion no more than the comparat: vely m: derate fam of about ore mi/- 

om ferling annually. In ‘Great Britain the whole of this fervice is 
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done by perfons of the higher clafes : and, in almoft every inftance, 
is done without any pecuniary recompence at all—without even an in- 
demnification for their neceilary expences.” 


‘Towards the conclufion of this tract, there are fome very 
judicious remarks on the unequal operation of the income 
tax, arifing from the rate of payment not being duly pro- 

rtioned to the ability to pay. It always appeared to us 
that the exaction of the tenth part of a man’s income who had 
lefs than 400 or §0ol. per annum, muft fubject him to 
= inconvenience than any to which the exaction of a 
inilar proportion of the hivher rates of income could poffibly 
fubject their poflcflors. We always, too, were of opinion, 
that no individual in the kingdom fhould be exempted from 
fome contribution (however triflin g) to the public exigencies, 
in order that he might feel that he had an intereft in the 
country, and a duty to difcharge towards her. So far, then, we 
agree with Mr. B.*** that as the fcale begins too late, {fo it 
ftops too foon ;” though with him we are aware of the extreme 
difficulty of providing a remedy for fuch inequalities, 


« Vor obvious reafons, refulting from thefe remarks, the pro- 
greffion of the fcale, in point of common “peg ought to be more 
yqvable than it now is. A family of 105], a year income, is pro- 
b. ibly not fo well able to pay the fame fum to this tax as one of 001. 
a year, if the former kee pa mi aid-fervant, and the latter do not keep 
one ; a difference which generally exitts between their ways of 
living. And for many timilar reafons, on a fair analyfis of the ex- 
penditure of different clatles, it will be found that even if the tax 
were equally levied from its commencement, there would no fa- 
milies on whom it would bear fo heavily as thofe between 3 and 
Adol. a year, becaufe there are none whofe incomes are fo inade- 
quate to their ftations an! general habits of life. 

« JT could therefore very much with that the feale fhould be ex- 
tended from 50 to 500). a year; and, if the progreiflion of it were 
altered, this might not only be done without diminution of the to- 

tal produce ; bur the teale would become more equitable, and far 
more produciive, 

« [{ appears to me that by fome inadvertence, or mifapprehen- 
fion, the pre fent progretlion of the feale is e xactly the reverfe of 
what in theory it ought te be. The principle of an abatement is, 
{ pre fame, adopted upon an idea, that in a: as the incomes 
are finaller, there is lefs ability to pay. In that cafe the rate of 
abatement, inftead of being greatef at the pojnt ine it com- 
muences, that ls, between 200 and 195]. a year, ought, beyond 4 
doubt, to be Jer? there ; and to increatfe as the incomes diminifh, in 
ficad of being in its prefent form. 

“ But if the rate of increafe in the fcale, inftead of being re 
yerfed, were only made equal through its ‘whole prefent on 
thee 
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then the fame income which now pays only 1,857,000]. would pay 
no lefs than 2,814,000; and if the fcale were reverted, it would 
pay almoft 5,000,000]. which rf added to the 4,690,000). paid by 
thofe who are atletied at full 10 per cent. would be about 
9,650,000). *, fubject to expences of collection. But a more equa- 
ble fcale, though lefs produétive, would for many reafons be far 
more eligible.” 


We fhall finifh our account of this highly ufeful and me- 
ritorious work with fome of the author’s concluding reflec- 
tions, which will prove him to be as loyal a fubject, as the 
extracts which we have made have fhown him to be an able 
writer, After ftating that having, with the aid of the fame 
data and the fame reafoning, as he has now employed, been 
enabled to predict the refult of the triple afleflment ; and hav- 
ing been equally fuccefsful in fome other calculations of a fi- 
milar nature, he was emboldened to ftand forward with fmoe 
confidence on the prefent occafion. 


In both inftances the chief caufe of the miftake has been pre- 
cifely the fame: in both it has originated in very exaggerated no- 
tions of the wealth and incomes of the Aigher clailes, when com- 
pared with thofe of the whole community. Such mittakes are at 
all times mifchievous, becaufe in the befi times the y have a ten- 
dency to introduce political regulations, founded on an erroneous 
hypothe fis; but they muft be pec uliarly miichievous fo long as the 
fpirit of fpeculative anarchy retains any portion of its recent acti- 
vity, and endeavours to exert its malignant influence over the 
minds of the populace. 

ae part of the firft edition of this pamphlet was printed before 
Mr. Pitt’s fpeech in June 1790, in which he took credit for the pro- 
duce at 7,500,000]. By that fpeech 1 was confirmed in my own 
cak ulations on this fubjeét, and the event has proved that they 
were not greatly erroncous. If my opinion had been founded 
on any circumftances tending to deprefs the national {pirit ; to re- 
prefent us as exhaufied, enteebled, impoverifhed, and unable to 
perfevere in the glorious firuggle which we have hitherto made 
with fo much ene rgy, for our own political exiftence, and for the 
general liberty of Europe ; if it were not, on the contrary, founded 
on a conviction that we have been chiefly involved in this contett 
from the general i ignorance on the continent of our real ftrength ; 
from a belief that our fyftem of finance was foundd on a bafis 





* “ Ttis, I think, very evident that the produce of the tax would 
not have fallen much below Mr. Pitt's original ftatement, if the 
feale of abatement had not decreafed fo rapidly i in the upper part 
of it, and if the modifications refpecting timber, afleiled taxes, 
Agr icultural incomes, and children, had not been fubfequently in- 
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little more real than the gold-mines of Miffifippi; and that the 
fmallnefs of our numbers made it prefumption in us to afpire to 
more than a very fubaltern place among the nations of Europe ; 
if I were not convinced, and able to demonftrate, that thefe notions, 
refpecting us, are in every re fpect falfe, I thould probably have re- 
frained from publifhing my fentiments, and filently lamented the 
approaching miferies of my country. 

« Europe ftill looks to us for help; notwithftanding the military 
fuccefles which have fo wonderfully changed the fcene, fhe fill 
depends on us; and an idea that we have even a flowly-diminifh- 
ing ability to carry on the war, might, even now, occafion a very 
mifchievous de‘pondence on one part, and obftinacy on the other. 
J rejoice to fee the felf-confiding energy of Britons!—to fee that 
we are triumphant becaule we dare be fo; 





Ego me nunc denique natum 
Gratulor ! 


“ Tf ever there was a feafon for glorying in the national charac- 
ter, it is now. ~We have refifted violence with firmnefs; we have 
heard without difmay the threats of a nation which was {weeping 

mankind from the earth ; we have feen powerful kingdoms hiding 
their heads like the oftrich, and yet leaving themfelves expoted to 
deftruétion ; we haye been deferted, left alone to fight againtt the 
enemy of laws and of religion; yet we have never meanly thrunk 
from the eonteft! 

‘* To the intrinfic power of the nation; to its morals; to the 
adminiftration of public affairs; to the exalted charaéter placed 


by Providence on the throne of this country, and proteéted by his | 


eare, we owe thefe unparalleled bleflings. 
“ If, in the courfe of this pamphlet, I have expreffed opinions 
contradicting thofe which have been fanétioned by great authority ; 
yet I hope I have not done it in a captious or contentious manner, 
it cannot be the lot of any one man, however great his talents, 
to act every part in the drama of focial life; and much mutt be 
left to others who may neither be equally able, nor equally dili- 
gent. Next in point of merit to the important meafure of pro- 
viding for the gradual extinction of the old public debt, which 
Mr. Pitt propofed with fo much good fenfe, and has pertevered in 
with fo much honour, is his preient plan for preventing, as much 
as poltible, the dangerous accumulation of a new one. The in- 
come tax is founded in moral equity, and political wifdom ; and 
heavy as it is, the people do not murmur at it, becaufe they fee its 
neceflity; and I fhould be more forry that it has failed (and mutt, 
under ay prudent modifications ftill tail) of being fo productive as 
was expected, if I did not know that this failure, inftead of being a 
reafon tor defpondency, is chiefly oceafioned by circumitances 
which ought to give additional contidence—by more genera] dif 
fution of wealth ; among a greater number of inhabitants, It has 
been too much the fathion of late to magnify, either from malig 
wity or from ignorance, the difparity of human conditions. If the 
divifion 
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divifion of income among us were really fo unequal as it is conti- 
nually reprefented by declaimers, where would thofe myriads of the 
middle clafs have been found,ewho have armed at their own ex- 
pence for the general prote¢tion? If the inequality of income 
has been increafing, how is it that all taxes on articles of umvertal 
confumption are hourly more productive, while thofe of an oppofite 
kind are many of them diminifhing? that, with refpect to new 
taxes, thofe which bear on the general population ufually exceed, 
or at leaft, equal expectation ; while thofe which bear on articles 
of limited ufe, or, like this, are founded on a fpeculation of great- 
ly concentrated income, almoft always fall fhort of the firit cal- 
culations ?” 





—- 


Art. VIII. Lrifh Purfuits of Literature, in A. D. 1798, and 
1799. Conjifting of Tranflations, Second Thoughts, Rival 
Tranflations, The Monftrous Republic, Indexes. 8vo. Wright. 
1799- 

HIS is adefultory, but a very ingenious performance, 
As the title-page gives us to underftand, it confifts of a 
variety of feraps; fcraps, however, which we have examined 
with pleafure and fatisfaction, and from which we have de- 
rived much information. ‘The author hath obferved little or 
no method in the arrangement of his materials ; and we cannot 
be expected to reduce them to order : we fhall at once, there- 
fore, and without ceremony, cite fuch paflages as may inftruct 
or entertain our readers. 


‘¢ PosrscRIPT TO THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


«¢ Tt was not my intention to have entered into any difcuffion of 
the momentous gueftion of an Union, in the prefent publication, re- 
ferving that for a more elaborate work, now in confiderable forward- 
nefs, intitled, Queries Political and Piulofophical, in which I have 
endeavoured to afcend to firft principics, and original writers, refpe@. 
ing the conftitution of human nature, and the foundation of political 
regimen or civil government ; the tollowing anecdote, however, is fo 
curious, that I fhould think myfelf culpable were I to withhold it 
from the public, until that work thall be fubmitted to their cognizance, 

The late Eomonp Buxkg, that celebrated orator and ftatefiman, 
to whofe influence principally, with the Britth Cabinet, may be 
afcribed the grant of the Ele¢tive Franchife to the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, in the memorable year 1793; (fee Rival Tranflations) at 
an earlier period, appears to have been a well-wifher to the Parliamen. 
tary Union of the fitter kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. In 
the year 1761, he came over to Ireland, in the train of Lord Halifax, 
then Viceroy, and in a confidential letter, written by him to the Rev. 
William Dennis, the friend and companion of his youth, when through 

N 3 his 
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his intereft he had been appointed * Mafter of the Free School of 
Naas,’ in the Diocefe of Kildare, (who was afterwards made chaplain 
to Lord 'Fownthend, during his adminiftration in Ireland, and bene- 
ficed by government) after detailing the fteps he had taken to procure 
Mr. D. that appointment, and the patronage of the Bifhop of Kildare, 
through the mediation of ‘ Mr. O’Hara,’ Mr. Burke concludes with 
the following remarkable expreffion of his fentiments refpe¢ting Irifh 
public affairs :’’ 
§ Dear Dennis, 

* I muft defer, for the prefent, the account you defire of public 
affairs, as Lhave fomething more interefting to you about your own,’ 
—*as to public affairs, I have very little to fay. Before your country 
politicians are fo angvy about an Union, they ought to be fure that it 
will be a prejudice to them, and that it will be offered to them. It 
is an odd dread of a beggar, that a rich merchant intends to enter into 
partnerfhip with him! What the effec of a Union would be, is 4 
matter of deep and difficult enquiry ; but you may depend upon it, 
that, at pre/ext, there is not the leaft thought of it entertained, either 
here, (Dublin Cafile) or in England. 

‘ Dr. Lucas makes a wretched figure in the Hou/e, (of Commons) ; 
he cannot fpeak, and he will not be filent ; mean time his phyfical re- 
putation feems to decline nearly as faft as his political. 

‘ My eyes are {till very fore—I hope by this time, I may congra- 
tulate Mrs, Dewais on the birth of a fon. 

‘I am, yours moft affectionately, 
Nov. 7, (1761.) E. BURKE, 

‘ Your friend Garret (Burke, his brother,) defires to be remem. 
bered.’ 


‘ This letter was dire&ted to Mr. Dennis, at Clonmell, where he 
had been for feveral years, ufher of the Latin School ;—it is copied 
by another hand, but the corre@ions throughout, the fignature E. 

SURKE, the date, and the poff/eript, are in his own hand-writing.— 
{, is a curious and valuable document indeed, and mutt furely have 

reat weight, at the prefent momentous crifis, in conciliating the 
minds of the Irifh Catholics efpecially, towards the grand imperial 
meafure of Union, when coming fo unequivocally recommended, trom 
fo fteady a triend, and fo powerful 2 (olicitor for their emancipation 
as oe BURKE. 

‘ The authenticity of tis document is vouched by the original 
hea itfelf, now returned to the proprietor, my refpecte -d friend, Wil- 
liam Smyth, Efq. No. 7, Granby-Row, Dublin.” 

Auguft 20, 1799- 


‘ THe Sich or tHe Proruer Danien. As the fign 
of the prophet Jonaw was given in wrath; fo the fign of 
the prophet DaNieL was given in yh for the prefervation of 
the apoles, diftiples, and chriftian converts among the Jews; and 
avording Y» amidit the Venera ie havoc,-—* yor a th of their aa 
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peri/bed,’—according to their davine Masy ER's comfortable predition, 
in whom they trxfed, and whom they odeyed. 

“© This fign is called © the abomination of defolation, fanding in 
the holy place’ or precinéts of the temple—Matt. xxiv. 15. Sigmiy- 
ing § the Roman excampmeuts’ (¢garomsw Luke xxi. 20) whole ex- 
figns, were called, propria legionum numinay—* the proper divinatres 
of the legions’—xby which they f{wore, and to which they facrificed. 
And, accordingly, the chriffians inftantly fled from the devoted city, 
on the firft coming of Zitus, znd before he had furrounded the city, 
with his immenfe lines of ctrcumvallation; (begun on Setaurday 
June 2d. and finifhed on the third day, tothe wonder of the world— 
tor the Lorp wrought for 77tw;) and faved themfelves © in the srouw- 
tains,’ as directed. Matt. xxiv. 16. 

‘© The prophecy of Danie/, which our Lorp thus /anfioned, by 
his. quotation and explanation, (and whofe whole book Profeflor 
Eichorn fill more daringly withes to expunge from the Hebrew canon 
‘asa legend’ © ufetul only to thofe who practice divination by the 
{criptures,’—* and for thofe who pray im private,’ fee Monthly Re- 
view, 1797, Aug. Appendix, p. 494, &c.) is to be found in that 
moft celebrated prophecy of he Seventy Weeks near its clofe.”? Dan. 


ix. 27. and again, xii. 11. 


Griespacn’s Greek TrsTAMEN?T. 

« The fecond edition, I underitand, is publithed : unlefs confider. 
ably amended, from the firft, it fhould by no means, be confidered as 
a ftandard text ; however ufeful in other refpects. See his unftkilful 
corruption of the famous text, of 1 Tim. iv. 16. introducing an alte- 
ration of the punctuation, which makes downright nonfenfe of the 
paflage :—referring ‘Q to Ervy@ as an antecedent; but Yrvy@ re- 
fers to Timothy, (Sce alfo P. L. 350.) as one of the pillars and bul- 
avarks of the Church, Ga/. ii. g. See alfo, his moft injudicious 
defalcations of the text, Acts xxiii. ge where Orouax%wpev is dropped ; 
though required by the fenfe, and by Acts v. 39. And by a ftill 
more unwarrantable licenfe, Col, ii. 2. x2: wareos xxi te yeise are all 
excluded ; leaving, sv # to refer to ‘Gop the Farner ;’ whereas it 
plainly relates to the Son, Jesus Curisr, © in whom are depofited al! 
the treafures of revealed knowledge.’ 

** Such is the pruriency of editerial criticifm, or rather hyper, 
criticifm.”” 

WAKEFIELD. 

“ON. B. & xoru@ rns adixias is juftly and elegantly rendered ¢ the 
varnifher of injuftice,’?’ by Wakefield ; but he thould have acknow- 
ledged his obligations, in this and numberlefs inftances, to that mine 
of erudition, Wetftein’s Greek Teilament, 2 vols, gto. from which 
he has pilfered, and given untranflated,—in the prefent oftentatious 
fahhion, and as a cloak for ignorance, or crude and indigefted com- 
mon place, (the Satirift always excepted) the following moft appofite 
pallage, Euripid, lon, 8so. 
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Oipot xxnseryes avexs WS FUY ay 

‘Os cuvibsvres radix esta unyavais 

Kops} ! 

* Woe is me! how I always abhor thofe maliguants, 
Who compofe inju/fice, and then, with gloffes 
Varnifp I” 


*€ And I fhall add another and no lefs appofite quotation from Wet. 


ftein, which he ought to have adduced and tranflated. 


Ilgos xaAny yroSeaw xa Simca aywri Eoprevos Aoryay 
Kas Pavrotega xocunrx Suvaeevas TE wy ARTO 
* For purpofe fair and ju/? in fhew, contending 
With an eloquence, able to varni/ even the worft meafures,’ 
Plut. Gracchi. 
¢* How admirably is chis expreffed i in the language of Milton ; 


‘6 His Tongue, 

Dropt Mana, and could make the worfe appear 
The better reafon, to perplex and dath 
Mature? Counfels I 


‘© If we proceed to the fequel :— 
Tov geoxov wng Veveaews. § The wheel of human life,’ 
Is not the chariot wheel, at the olympic games, as 
In Wakefield’ s {chool- boy quotation : 

metaque fervidis 

Evitata rotis.’-— 








Monruiy Reviewers, 

Little ** credit do the M, Reviewers reflect on themfelves and on 
their principles, by {tiling {the author of the Purfuits of Literature) 
sf this very ingenious and learned writer,’’ (as they acknowledge him 
to be)—** @ literary ajarmit—and a [ political] Me/mer,’’—tor no. 
ticing the Titular Bithop of Waterford’s—* of/caure Paitoral Letter” 
—but which the prefent rede//rox, burfting forth from his dioce/e and 
a:firi@ in the very firft inttance, laft May,—tully juttities the Satiri/’s 
defcription thereof—** Darkye/s mixed with frre.’’? Still more exe 
ceptionable, perhaps, is their unworthy palliation of the guilt of an 
ebfcene Nove/—whofe auchor molt defervedly incurred the lafh.— 
«© When a young Senator amu/ed himfelf with writing a /oc/e Novel,” 
and when an Ecciestastic dares to introduce ridalary into a tranf. 
lation of the Hebrew Scriptures, and to vilify and reject the tv/piras 
tion of the Sacred hiftorians ; are /uch, to be reprefented as ‘* Gob. 
dins ?”* and {our frightful Satiri,” asa“ Ghof-feer,” exerciling 
«* the craft and myftery of alarm,’’ upon thefe fup pofed phantoms ot 
his own imagination? ¢ as if waziona/ morals were at end, public 
turpitude patronized by the /aw. giver, and the worfhip of the Lingam 
about to be eftablithed at St. Paul’s’’——** magnetifing his readers, by 
this obvious fricé of hyperbole, into a perpetual hytteric ; and ¢ cone 
vulfing them with the ¢t://atory {pafms of ever-varying fears. 
Surely fuch Jingo, and fuch fentiments, are a difgrace to their Review Wy 
and an infult on the public; of whic h, ¢he Satir:f## has evinced hime 
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felf a faithful and a vigilant guardian and phyfician.— And furely, 
(as excellently remarked by thé Brit, Crit.) in deferibing the progrefs 
of vice, in that pernicious effuiion of youthtul intemperance—** the 
Monk? —1. Jt is moft vicious, and always unneceffary, to give lufcious 
and feducing defcriptions of the acts pretended to be cenfured. Ani2.In 
fpcaking of @ SACRED Book, zo perfon who bas a fpark of religion, or 
regard for it, will or can ufe fuch expreffions as evidently tend to de- 
reciate it below'the moft trivial and contemptible works.” 

‘“ And when the Montruriy Reviewers venture to aflert, that 
«© Germany has found a long awaited Rational Commentator in her 
Ercuorn, and Briratn inher Genpes,”’ of whom, the former treats 
the Book of Jonan as ** a frous Romance, and * the work afcrib- 
ed to Danie, as 6 a popular legend,”’—thefe main pillars of 
Chriftianity, and of the mott awiul figns of the times —to Gentiles, 
Jews, and Chriflians—let them beware, lett they be ranked themfelves 
among the profelytes of German Illuminifm, and Englifb Unitarian- 
ifm ; and draw down the United fcourges of Britith and [ruth edreans ; 
of that ‘ Priefthood,’’—the fuppreflion of whofe far from ** opulent 
revenues,” they reprefent as a ** very Evangelical work of reform.” 

From thefe excerpts, our readers may judge of the contents of the 
volume ; a farrago, but compofed of ** excellent ttutf! Lt is the pro. 
duétion of that learned and found Divine of the Irith eftabliihment, 
Dr. Hales, the author of the Infpector ! 
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Art. IX. A Treatife on Sugar, with Mifcellaneous Medical Ob. 
Servations. By Benjamin Mofeley, M.D. Author of a ‘Treatife 
on Tropical Difeafes ; Military Operations ; and the Climate of 
the Weft Indies; and a ‘Treatife on Coffee: Phyfician to Chelfea 
Hofpital, Member of the College of Phyficians of London, of 
the Univerfity of Leyden, of the American Philofophical Society 
at Philadelphia, &c. &c. ‘The Second Edition, with contiderable 
Additions. Robinfons. London. 1800. 

HE fubject of this treatife muft be interefting to almoft every 
reader: for fugar is not only an article of luxury but a neceffiry 
of life ; forming a part of the food of almoft every individual. ‘The 

treatife is divided into three parts. 1. fiflory of Sugar Cane. 2. 

Hiftory of Sugar. 3. On the properties and ufe of Sugar. We thall 

lay an ab{tract of thefe before our readers. 

The firit Greek writer, who is fuppofed to mention the fugar-cane, 
is Theophraftus who lived 321 years before the commencement of the 
Chriftian ara, He mentions a {pecies of honey obtained from canes : 
and fays that the reed, which grows in Egypt, has {weet roots. Varro, 
Who lived 68 years before Chriit, is fuppofed in the following verfes 
to allude to the fugar-cane. 

© Indica non migna nimis arbore crefcit arundo; . 

I}lius e lentis premitur radicibus humor, 

Dulcia cui neqgueant fucco contendere mella,”’ 
Allufions 
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Allufions to the fugar-cane are alfo made by Dionyfius Afer, 


Strabo, Seneca, and Lucan. But none of thefe writers feem to have 
feen it, or to have had the f{malleft notion how fugar was obtained 
from it. Hence it is evident that the fugar-cane was neither culti. 
vated by the Greeks and Romans, nor by any of the nations with 
which they were intimately connected. By the Saracens it was tranf- 
planted from Arabia, where it feems to have been cultivated pretty 
early, into Cyprus, Crete, Rhodes, and Scicily. From Sicily it was 
introduced into Italy : the Moors brought it from Africa into Spain, 
Sugar was made in thefe countries long before the difcovery of America, 

In Spain the fugar-cane was planted firft in V alencia, and after- 
wards in Granada and Mexico. In which provinces it was {till culti- 
vated, in 1664, as Mr. Francis Willoughby informs us in his travels, 
"The Portuguefe began to cultivate the fugar-cane in Madeira in 1420; 
and the Spaniards carried it to the Canaries fomewhat later in the 
fame century. The fugar-cane was found indigenous in many parts 
of America and the Weft Indies, as it has been found more lately in 
Otaheite and other South-Sea iflands. Sugar, according to Herrara, 
was firft cultivated in St. Domingo in 1506, and in 1518, as Peter 
Martyr informs us, there were twenty-eight fugar works on the 
ifland. Oviedus, who lived in St. Domingo, i In 1g1g, and who was 
governor of St. Maria in Darien, in 1522, mentions, in his Hiftory of 
the Weft Indies, that there was fuch abundance of fugar in Mexico 
that certain Spanifh fhips were yearly loaded with it. Now as Mexico 
was not entirely reduced before the year 1521, our author concludes, 
from this pailage, that fugar muft have been made by the Mexicans 
before the arrival of the Spaniards. But furely the paflage warrants 
no fuch conclufior. Between 1533 and 1550 the fugar-cane was cul- 
tivated to a confiderable extent in Peru. The Portuguefe firft eita- 
blithed fugar works in 1580. ‘The Dutch carried on the manufacture 
of fugar in Brazil toa very great extent, and when they were dif- 
poffefied of that country, in 1655, many of them fled to the Weft 
Indian iflands and taught the inhabitants the proper method of making 
fagar. ‘The Englifh made fugar in Barbadoes and St. Kitts in 1643 ; 
the French in Guadaloupe in 1648. The fugar-cane was planted in 
Jamaica by the Englifh in 1660, and fugar made from it in 1664. 
Our author begins his b:fory of /ugar, as he calls the fecond part of 
his treatife, with proving, from the Arabian writers, that the fugar of 
the Greeks was not the fame fubftance with the /acarmambu of the 
Indians. Diofcorides, who lived in the firft century of the Chriftian 
wera, is the firit Greek writer who mentions fugar. He fays that it is 
a fort of concreted honey found upon canes tn India and Arabia Felix, 
of the confiftence of falt, and brittle berween the teeth like falt.— 
Pliny alfo mentions it in the following paflage: Sugar is brought 
from Arabia, but the pig fort from India. It ts a honey colleded 
‘Yrom canes » htkea pum, white, brittle between the teeth. Lhe largeft 
piec es of i: are of the fixe of an hazle nut, It is ufed onl, in medte 
cine, Lib. xi. c. 8. 

Our author is of opinion that the fugar, made in Arabia, was = 
the 
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the coarfe or Mufcovado fugar ; and he infers from Avicenna that the 
kind deforibed as white like flr, brittle between the teeth and {weet 
as honey, was all brought from India. ‘This lait {pecies our author 
confiders as the faine with what we call awhite jugar candy. White 
fugar candy then is the real wsrs xarapirory ‘@As indir xos and gaxyagor of 
the ancients. He fuppofes that the fugar cane was firit cultivated, 
and the method of making fugar candy firit difcovered, in China, from 
which country the art gradually {pread over India. Sugar candy is 
ftill the only fpecies of sugar ufed in the eatt, at leat, for purpoles of 
luxury. ‘The art of making loat-fugar 1 is a modern and European in- 
vention, difcovered by a Venetian about the end ot the 1gth century. 
Some derive the term cavdy trom the ifland Candia, others trom 
an Arabian word fignitying fugar, otheis from the Letin wor Can- 
didum; and Salmatius derives 1t trom xavrs, a cor rupt Greek \vord 
which fignifies angular. Our author fuppotes that it comes from the 
Indian word Ahand, a common appellation for fugar, He tuppofes 
alfo that the word fuger is derived from the Indian term /Axkar, 
fugar. ‘The Venetians, even betore 1148, brought fugar from India 
by the way of the Red Sea and {upplied all Europe with it. The are 
of refining fugar was firft practifed in England in 1544. Sugar was 
at firit employed only in medicine. Actuarius firft fubttituied it for 
honey in inedicinal compofitions. Diofcorides recommended it as a 
laxative, a ttrengthener ‘of the ftomach, and as ufefal for removing 
‘ pains of the bowels and kidneys. He feems alfo to have ufed it in 
powder to take off the opake {pots which are fometimes formed on the 
cornea in cafes of the ophthalmia. Galen recommended it in fevers 
to allay the thirft of the patient. ‘The ufe of fugar, which had 
been conitantly gaining ground in Europe, was, in the 16th century, 
reprobated by Garencieres and Willis, who atlirmed that it was ex- 
ceedingly prejudicial to the health, and afcribed the prevalence of 
confum} ption and {curvy to the general employ ment of it as an article 
of jvod. But though thefe phyticians were joined by Mr, Ray , their 
Opinions never gained many converts. ‘The prevailing opinions, as 
our author has fhown by a profution of quotations, were that fugar has a 
tendency to preferve our bodies from putretaction, chat it is ufeful in 
the cure of wounds, coughs, aithmas, &c. but that it is prejudicial to the 
teeth. According to our author, fugar is nourithing in the higheft degree. 
Milk, by the addition of fugar, is made to agree with all ftomachs, 
Sugar is fo far from being prejudicial to the teeth, that it is the bafis 
of 1 many teeth-powders ; it is very eafily digetted ; it does not create 
but dettroy worms in children; a friend of the author’s was cured 
of a confu: mption by living upon fugar—he took to the amount of 
eight ounces in the day. Sugar refiits putrefaction, and preferves a/l 
Subfances, fleth, fruits, and vegetables from corruption. It has a great 
folvent power, and helps the folution of fat, oily, and incongruous 
food. It pron notes digeftion ; it ?s ar excellent vehicle for medicines ; 
it has cured m: iny difeafes trom impov« ‘rilhed blood, rickets, and fcro. 
fula, which have bafiled the mort tkillul phyficians; it is an-excellent 
food for aged perfons, Our author concludes his ereatife with an ac. 
count 
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count of the yearly confumption of fugas, which has been conftantly 
on the increafe. The average quantity confumed in Britain annually, 
between 1787 and 1790, was 185,389,792 pounds; 166,573,340 

unds of which were confumed in England, and 18,816,448 pounds 
in Scotland. Ireland confumes annually about 31,360,746 pounds, 
Such is an abftra¢t of Dr. Mofely’s Treatife on Sugar. We ought to 
proceed now to give our opinion concerning its excellencies and de. 
fe€is. But as our auih.s has, in his preface, given the title of blun. 
dering illiterate purveyors c* dullnefs to fome perfons who prefumed 
to criticife his firit edition, he would, no doubr, honour us with the 
fame name if we were to ufe the fame liberty. We fhall, therefore, 
leave the tafk of deciding upon the merits of the book entirely to our 
readers, or to fuch of them as have no fuch diflike to the name 4/:ck. 
bead as we have. It is but fair, however, that we fhould pur it in 
their power to decide the queftion, by laying the whole of the evidence 
before them. We fhall, therefore, proceed to examine the witneiles 
in their prefence, and when they have heard all, they may either re. 
turn their verdict guilty, or ot gui/ry, as they think proper. 


The merit of a book (works of imagination excluded) depends en. 


tirely upon the abfence or prefence of the following requifites. 

1. New facts. 2, New inferences from eftablifhed fatts. 3. A 
better arrangement. 4. A more complete collection of facts. 5. En- 
tertainment. When a book is deftitute of thefe requifites it is to be 
condemned, without mercy, as of no ufe whatever, and immediately 
fold by weight to the cheefemonger, or configned to any other more 
bafe and ignob/e purpofe which the purchafer chufes.* When it is not 
deftitute of them all, itis to be reprieved, acquitted, or applauded, 
according to the number and importance of the requifites which it 
poffeifes, and the degree of perfe€tion in which it poffeffes them. Let 
us fee how far, and in what gegree of perfection, the work before us 
poflefies thefe requifites. As for the two firft, we have no right to 
expect them in the two firft parts of the Treatife. For thefe two 
parts are hiftorical, and contain, too, the hiftory of paft events, and, 
therefore, every fact mutt of neceflity be taken from preceding writers. 
We are not to blame our author for this, nor to impute it to him as 
a fault, that he has omitted what he ought not to have inferted, 
The bufinefs of the hiftorian is to weigh oppofite accounts, and to 


fhew which ought to be believed, and which difregarded. Now out 


author is not deficient in this refpe¢t. He has fhewn that the fugare 
cane was indigenous in America, and rendered it probable that the 
fogar of the ancients was the fame with our fugar-candy. He has alfo 
refuted the opinion of Salmafius about the identity of fugar and 
facarmambu, Some of his attempts of this kind have, indeed, failed. 
Ele has not rendered it even probable that the Mexicans underftood 
how to make fugar before the arrival of the Spaniards. . In page 16, 
he fays, ‘that if we except Mexico, it cannot be doubted that the 
method of making fugar was unknown in every part of America and 
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* See the author’s preface. 
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tts iflands, until the arrival of she Spaniards.’’ Yet in page 36, he 
fays, “that it is probable that the art of making fugar was known 
to the Peruvians before the Spaniards appeared among them,’’ It is 
highly probable that our readers will confider thefe patlages as contra~ 
dicting each other. 

Let us proceed to the third part o# the nature and ufe of /ugar, 
where we have a better chance of finding the two firlt requifites. But 
as the commencement of that part alfo is hiftorical, we may pals onto 
the chemical analyfis of fugar. 

“ Sugar,’ fays he, in page 108, ‘ analytically examined, demon- 
Qrates phlegm, fpirit, acid, and oil.’? Here may be a new fact, for 
any thing we know to the contrary; for we do not pretend to under- 
ftand the meaning of the terms. What is to be underftood by /pirit 
in this pailage ? If the author mean alcohol, the aifertion is not true ; 
if pyromucous acid, it is abfurd. ‘The language wants precition, 
Such was the language of chemiftry, before Bergman introduced into 
it that accuracy in the ufe of words which has fince been productive 
of fuch advantages. 

“ ‘Two pounds of refined fugar produced 1 02. 36 gr. of a limpid, 
inodorous, infipid phlegm; 12 0z. 6dr. of a liquor at firit limpid, 
then brownifh and empyreumatic, then acid, and then urinous ; and 
6 dr. of them brownifh oil. ‘The refiduum wejghed 8 oz. 2dr. and 
3 gr. &c.”’ Pp. 108. 

This analyfis is at leaft 40 years old, and was performed by one 
periectly ignorant of the experiments of Schrickel, Morveau, Scheele, 
Lavoifier, Cruikfhank, &c. by which fo many new tacts have been 
difcovered, and fo much light thrown on the nature and compolition 

ef fugar. 

‘* Sugar,’’ continues our author, * is an effential fault, confitting 
of an acid falt, oil, and earth.’? This was the opinion of Muacquer 
when he publifhed the firft edition of his DiCionary. It was after 
wards improved by Cartheufer, Bucquet, and Schrickel ; and, by the 
experiments of Scheele, Bergman, and Lavoifier, refuted fo completely, 
more than 15 years ago, that no perfon acquainted with the fubject 
can maintain it. ‘The next part of the chemical analytis of fugar is 
Bergman’s Treatife on the oxalic acid parts, publifhed in 1776, which 
our author has inferted verbatim from the Englith tranilaion. We 
do not fee what conneétion it has with the fubject. At any rate ma- 
lic, citric, and acetous acids, and even alcoho! and ether, which may 
be obtained from fugar by certain proceffes, had an equal right ro be 
admitted. In a note, our author expreffes his approbation of Berg- 
man’s opinion, that the ufe of lime in refining fugar is to feparate a 
quantity of oxalic acid which unrefined fugar contains, and he thews 
a good deal of contempt for thole who are of a contrary opirion. 
Doubtlefs, he did not know that this opition of Bergman was refuted, 
about 17 years ago, by Morveau, in one of the volumes of the Dijon 
Memoir s, fo completely, that, if we recollect right, Bergman himlelf, 
with his ufual candour, gave up the point. 

Our author finithes his account ot the analyiis o 
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what Fourcroy fays on the fubjeét in his Chemifry. But it will fur. 
prize | our readers, ; as it did us, when we inform them, that the quota. 
tion is made from one of the firft editions of that book, and that, 
therefore, it contains {carcely any of the later experiments on the fub. 
ject. Thus we have examined the chemical analyfis of fugar, without 
finding a fingle new fact or new obfervation. We come now to the 
dictelic and medical properties of fugar, as our author expreffes him. 
felf. He begins by obferving, that “every earthly production is 
nutritious in proportion to the “Leccbarine principle it contains. No. 
thing nourifhes that is entirely free from this faccharine principle.” 
rp. 140. This affertion is not true, provided by /accharine principle 
our author means /ugar; for many of the moft nourifhing: {pecies of 
food do not contain a particle of fug rar. Not to mention animal food, 
which our author perhaps tacitly excludes, there is very little fugar 
in wheat flour, or in any of the farinaceous fubftances of which bread 
is formed. Yet no body ever fuppofed that bread was not nourifhing, 
"There is very little fugar in potatoes, and many other of the moft 
valuable bulbous roots. Yet we find perfons living upon them for 
along time without difcovering that they contain no nourifhment. 
The next obfervation of our author is; that ‘ milk is nutritious on 
the fame account; and that milk is moft nutritious which moft abounds 
with faccharine fweetnefs.’’ ‘The firft of thefe affertions is evidently 
a mif nave ; unlefs we admit that the curd and the cream of milk are 
entirely deiticute of nutritive matter; for neither of thefe contain 
fugar. ‘The fecond aiffertion is not proved ; and we fufpect that it 
will not be an eafy matter to prove it. ‘The proportion of fugar in 
different milks, as we know from the analyfis of Parmentier and 
De yeux, differs very little. ‘The fweet tafte of fome milks is not 
owing fo much to the quantity of fugar they contain as to the want 
of curdy matter. Our author next affirms, that milk may be made 
to agree with all ftomachs by mixing fugar with it; and he mentions 
one fact in fupport of his affertion, This j is acurious obfeavation, 
and, if it were to hold, would be a very valuable one. But we 
doubt whether it will be found fo generally true as our author fup- 
pofes. His next obiervation is, that fugar does not-injure the teeth. 
This we believe to be well founded, 

As to the next obfervation that fugar does not produce worms in 
children, but on the contrary deftroys them, we do not hefitate to 
confider the firit part of it as true: but the fecond, which he infers 
from the effect that eating a great deal of fugar ‘e upon the negro 
children, is not fo certain. The next obfervation i is, that fugar re- 
flores waited habits, and even cures confumption ; of this latt effect 
the author gives an inftance from his own knowledge. This opinion 
has been fu pported by different phyficians. We do not fay me i 
is entirely without foundation - Nene we are afraid that, upon trial, 
will be found that fugar, as wal as every thing elie with which we 
are at prefent acquainted, will be of little avail in curing that common 
and fatal difeafe, 
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« Sugar has a great folvert power ; and helps the folution of 


fat, oily, and incongruous foods and mixtures.” Pp. 148. 1x4 


this obiervation it would be improper for us to fay any thing, a 

we have not the {malleft notion of the meaning of the author. a 
it may be a very wile obfervation notwith{tanding. Thele are the 
moft important remarks which occur in the third part, the reft 
are either obiervations with which every body is acquainted or 
aflertions unfupported by evidence. We now know how far the 
treatife before us is poflefied of the two firft requifites, As for the 
third requifite, namely, arrangement, no enquiry is neceilary : the 
book is completely deftitute of it. The author feems to have kept 
acommon place-book and to have written down under the titles, 
fugar-cane, fugar, ufes, and properties of Sugar, every obfervation 
which occured to him in the courle of his reading; and to have 
publifhed this common place-book with {carcely any alteration or 
amendment. He has even fometimes miftaken the proper head 
under which his obfervations ought to have been introduced, For 
inftance, when treating of the ufe of fugar he flops fhort to gives us 
a long differtation concerning the meaning of the Hebrew words 
IP and "Du. 

With refpeé& to the fourth requilite, @ collecdion of facis, the au- 
thor hasbeen more fucce(sful. The two firft parts contain a greater 
number of facts relative to the hiftory of fugar than we have {een 

collected together any w here elle, and, therefore » may be ulcful to 
thole who are engaged in fimilar relearches: The book indeed »proper ly 
{peaking, confilts of a ftring of quotations from diflerent authors. 
So fond is Dr. Mofely of diiplaying the extent of his reading, that 
he introduces a profufion of quotations, of which fome are of no 
value, whillt others are mere repetitions of former quotations. He 
digretles too fo frequently from his fubjeft that the extraneous mat- 
ter forms, by far, the greateft portion of his book. Of thele digref. 
fions we fhall content ourfelves with quoting a fingle inftance. In 
page 152, our author mentions that {ugar never produces bad ef- 
fects as is the cale fometimes with honey . In fome cafes “ honey 
heap as deleterious efle€ts as fome of the v ‘getable fungi,* fome 
inds of fifhes, mufcles, and poifonous plants.”” No fooner is the 
word mufcle mentioned than our author leaves his fubje¢t in order to 
defcant 1 upon the caufe of the bad effects of mufcles. After this he 
returns to his fubjeft again, and repeats what he had {aid about the 
poifonous effeés of honey, and adds, that fome perfons have an 
antipathy to honey. ‘The word antipathy was too good to let it 
pals. Accordingly our author lays hold of it immediately, and 
gives usa difcutlion about antipathy 3 in general, and antipathy y in 
children, and the caufe of death in children. In this manner” is 
the whale book conduéted ; and fometimes we even find ta or 
four digreflions grow ing out of one g Te intic digretli Tle 
As for the fifth requilite, entertainment, the book 1s by no means 
deficient in it. At le aft we e read it with ple afure, and were a good 
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deal amufed by it. This partly procecds from the nature of the 
facts which it contains, and partly from the ftyle, which, though 
neither accurate nor elegant, 1s very lively. The author has fome. 
times attempted wit or rather farcalm, and he has fucceeded in bein 

petulant. Our readers will now fee how far the fifth requifites, 
abovementioned, are contained in this treatife. They may, there. 
fore, pals what fentence upon it they think proper. For our part 
we are determined to give no opinion: : aS we are not ambitious of 
meriting the epithets which the. author has beftowed fo liberally 
upon his other critics. At the end of the treatife on fugar there are 
leven {mall differtations, written precifely in the fame manner, and 
polleiied of the fame excellencies and defects with the treatife on 
jugar, of which we have juft given fo full an account. Little, 
therefore, need be faid upon thele dilfertations, The firft is on the 
Cow-pox. Our author confiders the plan for fubftituting it for 
the {mall-pox as abfurd, and dreads fome new unheard of dejtial 
dilcale, from the project. The fecond is on yaws, which our au- 
thor confiders as of Jeftial origin, But from what beaft it originated, 
or whether he confiders the negroes as Leafts, he has not informed 
us. 

His third differtation is on the odi ‘a particular kind of charm 
employed by the negroes to cure dileafes, &c. Here he introduces 
an account of three fingered Jack and his obi. As the ftory i is very 
well told, we would have given it here had we not already gone too 
far bey ond our limits. Theauthor, both in this differiation and in 
different parts of his treatife on fugar, indulges himfelf in putting 
feveral pall. ages of the Old Teftamentin a ridiculous point of view. 
The whole of his ridicule proceeds, as indeed is generally the cale, 
from his not underftanaing the paflages on which he chules to em- 
ploy his wit. But we fall not.enter upon this fubjeét, as he ap- 
pears to be as little acquainted with theie matters as with the facts 
and dodirines of modern chemiftry. 

His fourth diflertation is on the plague which he confiders as not 
contagious, 

‘The fifth differtation is on hofpitals, the fixth on bronchocele, 
andthe feventh on prifons. In thiswe have a very ftriking account 
of the Venetian prifon, which our author vifited in 1787. ie 

exquifite refinement of cruelty, which was there practi! fed, 
fcarcely tobe conceived by us who live in Britain. 


Art. X. Medical Cofes ana Re marks, <iptag I. On the 00 1 re “EFS 
Salivation in Jaundice arifing from Calculi, Part i. In the i 
nfe of Hemorrbagy. By = to as Gibbons, M. D. * Pr, 
108. 3s. Murray. 1790. 


DR. Gibbons fiates, in his preface, that he formerly inferted, in 
the annals of medicine, an account of “ twelve cafes of biliary ob- 
ruions from calculi, fuccefstully treated by falivation ; fince that 
time, he has been favoured with fome communications on the tub- 
ject from his medical corre/poudents, which further confirm the 
ulefulnels 
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ufefulnefs of tlie practices atd which he has here related for the 
confideration of medical men.” 

Although calomel, toap, aloes, rhubarb, &c. have long. been ex- 
hibited in obfiructions of the liver; we believe it has pot been utual 
to purfue the mercury to the extent this writer has done, in cafes 
of biliary calculi ; and as fuch affeGtions often prove unyielding to 
the ordin: ary means, Dr. G.’s pra@tice, which he has publithed from 
very comme ndable motives, is likely to receive attention from prac- 
tical men, thofe, who are not unwilling to profit by the obfervations 
and experience of«others. The author is inclined to fuppofe that 
mercury acts as a folvent; but whether this be the cafe, or that it 
produces its good effects by relaxing the duéts, fo as to facilitate 
the patlage of the obfiructing matter, it would appear, that the dif- 
eafe is more effectually carried off by mercury, thus exhibited, than 
it has been, by a more iwoderate ufe of it, aided by other means. 

The fecond part treats of ‘the ufe of nitre in Hemorrhage, in much 
fuller dotes, than have generaliy been adminittered, and the cafes 
here related, bear teftimony to its fafety and eflicacy. ‘Lhis is a 
remedy that has been long ufed to check arterial action, but in a 
more limited way than by Dr. G. who has direéted a drachm, every 
four hours, with decided benefit, and without difordering the ftomach. 

Dr. G.’s remarks on flannel waiftcoats relate rather to the abufe 
of the thing than to the ufe. We are ready to agree with him, 
that to wear one a month, without wathing might prove, in the 
courfe of time, injurious to health, but what perfon, with any pre- 
tenfions to cleanlinefs, could be fo negligent? A di‘cerning 
practitioner will eafily deteymine when flannel may be ufeful to de- 
fend a delicate or fickly frame againft cold or a variable feafon, to 
keep up the warmth and powers of the fyftem, and when it may be 
in danger of debilitating and confeque ntly becoming hurtful. 


Art. XI. The Efficacy of Perkins’s Patent Metallic Trafors, in Topi 
cal Difeafes, on the Human Body and Animals ; exemplifed by sia 
Cafes, from the frjt Literary Charaéters in £ urope and America, lo 
wha h 1s prefixed. a pre! uninary Difcourfe, in which, et ts acious 

Aitemp ph Dr. Haygarth, to detract from the Merits of the Tradlors, 
are « ie led, and fully confuted, By Benjamin Douglas Perkins, 
A.M. 12mo. Pr. 196. 18. Johnion, St. Paul’s C hurch. Yard; 
Cadell and Davies, Strand; Vright, Piccadilly, &ce. 1800. 

THE utility of Metallic ‘Tractors could only be fairly appreciated 
by experiment; with a view to eftablifh their credit by fuch a teft, 

Mr. P. has colleGed, in this volume, a variety of cafes in favour 

of their fuppofed efficacy. —The firtt part confitts of a tranflation of 

a Danith work on Perkinifin, in which an account is given of the 

ufe of the Tra@ors in many cafes, where they proved unfuccefsful, 
and the failure is imputed to “ a want of the neceflary inftructions 
for ufing them.”—The fecond part includes a hundred and fitty 
cates that have occurred in England, and the author obferves “ the 
applications here were made by perions better acquainted with 
the Tra@ors, and confequently were attended with greater fuc- 
cefs."——In the third part are introduced feve-al experiments on 
brutes, as hories, &e. upon which {pecic sit is iy according to Mr, 
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Perkins, fully afcertained, the 'Trators are as efficacious as on thie 
human body. Some obfervations are added, under the head 
*“ Conclufion,” which the author conceives would be ufeful and in- 
terefting to thofe in poffeflion of the Traétors; and to affift the 
reader in difcovering, in what particular difeafes they have been 
ufed, and what their effeéts, an index is given at the end of the 
volume, with a reference to the cafes which have been related. He 
intimates, alfo, an intention of eftablifhing an “ inftitution for re- 
lieving the poor,’ to be opened at the approach of cold weather, to 
afford a remedy to them under their fufferings from rheumatifm and 
other acute difeafes, and thereby to render this difcovery more 
ufeful. 

Such are the outlines. On perufing this volume, it might rea- 
fonably be fuppofed that we are in potleflion of a remedy at once 
eafy in its application and generally efficacious, in abating or re- 
moving certain difeafes of a painful and inflammatory nature ;_ but 
the fulpicions, which we have long entertained, of fome delufion 
in the practice, which carries with it the air of magic, and is well 
defigned to work upon the imagination, have recently been con- 
firmed ; and it will appear, retpecting the Tractors, what has been 
found on many other occafions, how much fancy has influenced 
epinion, and how haftily conclufiens have been drawn, without 
fufficient inveftigation. 

After what has paifed at the Bath and Briftol infirmaries, at the 
fuggeftion of Dr. Haygarth, to determine the merit of this boafted 
remedy, we can no longer fuffer ourfelves to be miiled by any 
fpecious reprefentations ; for it is now proved, by fome ingenious ex- 
periments, that by impreffing the mind of patients with expeétations 
of relief, and difplaying a degree of myftery and folemnity in the 
proceeding, Tra¢tors, refembling Mr. Perkins’s, made of wood, ot 
any kind of metal, will accomplith precifely the fame effe@ts. After 
this refult, it were unneceffary to offer any further remarks, except 
to exprefs our regret, that, in the prefent impatience for novelty, 
and in the prevailing enthufiafm of refearch, on fubjects fo impor- 
tant as all medical purfuits, enquiries fhould not be more delibe- 
rately conducted, and experience more calmly reforted to.—On the 
credit to be given to Metallic ‘Tractors, the public mutt now decide 
for themfelves. 


Art. XII. Tras and Obfervations in Natural Hiftory ~ a - 
ology. With Seven Plates. By Robert Townfon, L:D. 
Svo. Pr. 232. White. 1799. 


“ THE* two fr? Trads in this volume (fays the author) were 
publifhed in Germany, a few years ago, in Latin; the third 
was written about the fume time, but not publifhed. It is 
thefe three papers that have principally induced me to give this 


volume to the public, for | found, when I withed to lay before 
a te nn i 


* Read “ the Sirf tee.” 
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them merely thefe shy Golottica! obfervations, that the bookfellers 
were unwilling to have any concern with fuch a trifle; I was, there- 
fore, almoit compelled to make up a volume.” 

This is book-making, with avenge: ince! A great part of 
thefe “* obfervations” are  trifli ing and frivolous i in the extreme: and, 
(maugre the bookfellers) Dr. T. ought to have withheld them from 
the public, from the principle of felf-love, to fay nothing of any 
other motive. 

In the firft fentence of his firft tra@, Dr. T. is guilty of an in- 
accuracy: it 1s an inaccuracy of every hour’s occurence: we are 


more concerned, therefore, in noticing it. “ ‘The neceflity of 


refpiration to the fupport of life, and the evident injuries arifing 
from any impediment in this function, induced the carlicft medical 
philofophers, to make it a fubject of enquiry; and from shat time 
to this, it has afforded a continued fubject of admiration”"—W hat 
time? Notime is grammatically {pecitied. 

In this manner, Dr. 'T. opens his lecture, if fach it may be cal- 
led, on the refpiration of the Amphibia. ‘With regard to its fub- 
ject matter, he was anticipated (as he fays himfelt) by Swam- 
merdam and others. His notion is, that the refpiration of am- 
phibious animals is, in a great meafure, voluntary; and that it 
depends on the action of the niufcles on the throat. From the 
tefpiration, the author pailes, abruptly, to the abforption of the 
Amphibia. ‘ Jé¢ was my intention, when | began thefe phyfiolo- 
gical obfervations, fo have gone (he fhould have fuid, 40 go) through 
the function of refpiration in all the different tribes of Amphibia t 
—but the difheulty I [have] found to procure fome of them [has] 
induced me to change my plan.” On the fubject of abforption, 
(which is very curious) he tells us, that “ while thofe animals, 
with whofe economy we are beft acquainted, receive their princi- 
pal fupply of liquids by the mouth, the frog and falamander 
wibes TAKE IN THEIRS THROUGH THE SKIN ALONE: ALL THE 
AQUEOUS FLUID WHICH THEY TAKE IN BEING ABSORBED BY THE 
SKIN, AND ALL THEY REJECT BEING TRANSPIKED THROUGH 
IT. 

“ Near three years Ago, when the oo cold of winter wag 
coming on, a large female Frog (Run a tentporaria) Was brought to 
me. I put it in an earthen jar with water in my room, which bei ing 
warmed by a ttove it fhewed no figns of torpidity. Though the J: ir 
was above a foot deep, it ufed to come out and mrke excurfions 
in my room, and ina few hours retite: almoft every evening it 
came out, but before 1 was up in the morning it had Iegped into 
the jar again. ‘This continued through a great part of the winter, 
when a tavourite hedge-hog ftole in, from an sayoining room, and 
ate it. During this time [ had occafion to obferve, that when | 
forgot to replenifh the jar with water, or when it had remained a 
longer time than ufual out of the jar, it grew meagre, emaciated, 
and feeb| ; but fp edily recovered its emt mpoint, ftreneth, and vi- 

vacity on bei ‘ing put in its favourite clement: this obtervation in- 
Gaced me to turn my thoughts to this fut jcc At. 

2 In 
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“Inthe fpring fome Tree-lrogs (Rana arborea) afforded me ex. 
cellent opportunities of obfervation, for they foon grew tame and 
feldom Jett the window appropriated to them where they had a 
bow] of water. But if they did, and got down on the floor they 
became very foon lank and emaciated ; and if not taken up ina 
few hours they were fo debilitated, that though replaced in the 
water they never recovered. When the weather was dry and hot, 
and the fun fhone bright upon them, they often retired to a more 
fhady place; if they did not they were, in a few hours, obliged to 
feck the water. They feldom failed going into it in the evening, 
except in damp and cold weather; they would then frequently ftay 
out two days. If took the bowl] away, and dropped a few drops 
on the board, they applied their bodies as clofe to it as they could, 
and again looked plump.” 

Through no lefs than ten pages, he plays tricks with his two 
favourite frogs, Damon and Mufidora. But he thould have re- 
collected the table of the Boys and the Frogs. ‘To the philofopher 
and his croak.ng companions, it may be pleafant paftime ; but, 
to his readers, it is vexatious. In his defcription of the frog tribe, 
the author fays : 

« The fkin, which is beautifully covered, on the inner fide, with 
blood vetfels, is connected with the body only in a few places; 
this, one would think, would render the detecting of the lymphatics 
very eafy, yet where the great blood veflels leave the ikin and enter 
the body I could never obferve any accompanying lymphatic vefiels, 
Jt puts on a different appearance in the fame animal at different 
times ; that of the Tree-lrog is fometimes fmooth and thining, jutt 
like the finett kind of green vellum. In this ftate, if touche d with 
the finger, this receives not the fmalleft fign of humidity upon it; 
at other times it is much rougher; if it is then touched it leaves a 
moiflure upon it. It changes likewite its colour according to a 
variety of circumftances, which I thal] mention when | {peak of the 
charaéters for determining the fpecies.” 

In Greece, the little ‘Tree-Frog is frequent; when at reft, re- 
fembling a walnut, both in fize and form. ‘The remarks of ow 
phyfiologift are often tedious, from their minutenefs. From this 
charge, however, we muit except his obtervations “ on a kind of 
plica in a hare’ on the common rabbit producing Angora rab- 
bits”— ‘ on the inftiné&t of a moufe,” and “ on the bullfinch.” Of 
two bullfinches, Dr. Townfon opened the ftomachs; and, exclu- 
five of a few grains of fand, and fome fmall pebbles, found nothing 
but the embryo flowers, which proves, beyond all contradiétion, the 
difputed fact, that ealiGnche 3 eat the fruit-buds of feveral kinds of 
trees, and confequently do a great deal of mifchiefin gardens. A 
good part of the volume is occupied by a mafterly tketch of the 
mineralogy of Shropthire. There are too circumfiances with 
which we were forcibly ftruck, in our Review of Dr. To 4 nfon’s ex 
periinents and fpeculat ons, an apparent deficiency in Denevolence 


and picty. V'rom the fcenes of his obfervations, and his conti 
nental 
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rental connections, we muft clafs Dr. T. we fuppotc, among the 
German and French naturalifts. 

In perufing his defcription of the cruel experiments which he 
made upon frogs, during his refidence at Gottingen, we recu'\ected 
(from that principle of affociation which metaphyficians term con- 
trariety) the late Sir Witxtiam Jonrs, whofe amiable humanity 
and unaffected fympathy with the brute creation, cannot be too 
frequently contemplated by our natural philofophers. Sir William 
was fond of zoology. He ufed often, during his refidence in India, 
to procure an uncommon anima]: and he was delighted in the no- 
tice of its figure, its difpofition, and its character. but he li<ed not 
to deprive it of its l'berty; much lefs of its life; for the fake of 
being able to publifh fomething new, the refult of barbarous expe- 
riment. He fported not with the exiftence of the minuteft infect ; 
keeping ever in mind that fine oriental fentiment : 


“ Ah, fpare yon’ emmet, rich in hoarded grain ; 
He lives with pleafure, but he dies with pain.” 

In the mean time, Dr. T. affeéts a more than ordinary fenfi- 
bility *. ‘There is nothing, indeed, more frequent than the af- 
fectation of refined feeling, in thofe who potlefs not even common 
humanity. Had we obferved any traits of pie.y in his work, we 
fhould not have been thus fevere, in our reflections on Dr. ‘Town- 
fon’s benevolence. Nothing is, here, referred to the GreaT FIRST 
cause. ‘ Nature’ is echoed from page to page; but the God of 
nature is forgotten, In contemplating the human firucture, we 
know, that a heathen was converted from atheifim to the belief in a 
God. In obferving the curious phyfiology of the Amphibia, Dr. 
T. had feveral opportunities for directing his thoughts from the 
creature to the Creator. 

If on this, or any other, fubject, he rejoice in his difcoveries, 
would it derogate from his philotophie dignity, to exclaim :—* O 
Lord, how manifold are thy works! In wifdom hafi thou made 
them al] !” 
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Art. XII. The Danger of Lukewarmnefs in Religion confidered and 
applied to the prefent flute of this Country, in a Sermon delivered 
at the Odagon Chapel, Bath, ow Sunday, April 29, 1798. By 
J. Gardiner, D. D. Second Edition. 8vo. Pr. 40. Is, 
Rivingtons. 


R, Gardiner deduces, from the threats contained in the thir 
chapter of the Revelations, the extreme danger of Luk 
warmnels in Religion, both as it affe€ls individuals and nation 
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and he, very properly, infif's on the neceflity of a complete refor. 
mation of manners in order to fecure a continuance of the Divine 
favour towards this country, From the energy with which he ex. 
prefles himlelf, on the crime of perjury, we fear he has witneffed the 

revalence of a pragtice which cannot be too feverely reprobated, 

Ve ihall extract his obfcrvations on this topic for the two-fold pur- 
pole of calling the public attention to the crime, and of exhibiting 
an apt {pecimen of the preacher’s ‘tile and manner. 

*¢ But what makes me tremble for the fate of my country is, to 
hear of a crime that has found its way in all parts ofthe kingdom, 
and amongall ranks in fociety, the very idea of which almolt freezes 
one with horror, and which one hardly knows how to name ina 
civilized aflembly !—-a crime accompanied with this aggravation, 
that in being perpetrated to defraud the revenue, it deprives the 
State of thofe fupplies which are fo neceflary, in our emergency, 
for the prelervation of every t*ing we hold dear. Have the per- 
fons, who, under the moft {candalous fubterfuges and nugatory 
pretences, duly commit this crime, ever confidered what perjury 
is ?—it is, by making ule of artifice and deceit to impofe on man, 
openly to mock and bid defiance to the great Searcher of hearts. 
He who takes an oath, concluding ** So help me Gop,’ may 
be fuppofed to exprefs himfelf in fuch language as this: * O 

~Gopo!  Tacknowledge that thou doft exift, that thou art mafter of 
my life and my immortal foul ; [ confent that thou fhould{t deprive 
me of this life, and plunge this foul into everl Ming mifery, if I 
{peak contrary to my knowledge—if the words of my mouth are 
not conformable to the thoughts of my mind.’ 

* Now, if the reprefentations on this fubjeét be juft, which are 
in every one’s mouth, (for 1 allude not to this or that particular 
place—forry am I to fay that fimilar accounts every day reach us 
from different parts of the kingdom) if, I fay, theie reprejentations 
be real, gracious Heaven! wheat were the fins of Sodom and Go. 
morrah, that they fhould be confumed with torrents of fire ? and 
how can a land, overflowing with guilt like ours, hope to elcape 
the divine vengeance P - 

“ After this, is it polfhble to advert, as I would wifh, to any 
thing hike a confolatory idea on our ftate? It muft be only by 
hoping that things are mifreprefented or exaggerated, and that the 
horrible fin complained of is not fo frequent as fuppoted. It muft 
be by hoping that, for the honour of this country at large, for the 
honour of human nature, there are few fo abandoned of every prin 
ciple, fo loft to all fenfe of fhame, fo dead to every idea of a future 
flate, as to infult their Gop, and incur all the cffeéts of his wrath, 
for the fake of faving a paltry fum, or gaining a tranfient earthly 
advantage.*”’ 

Art: 
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“© * Such things fhould not be mentioned in the pulpit, unlels 
they can be proved.” If, in fayimg this, you fland up in defence 
of the innocent, or thofe to whem no imputation of the guiltin 
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Art. XIV. A Sermon delivered at the Qe Chapel, Bath, on 
Thurfday, Nov. 29, 1798. Being the d@¥ appointed for a Generat 
Thank/yiving. By J. Gardiner, D,D. Svo. Pr. qi. Riving- 
tons. 


AN apprapriate and impreflive difcourfe, in which the preacher 
admonifhes his congregation to attend to the figns of the temes, and 
to afcribe all victory to God, and exhorts them to reform their 
lives as the beft means of enfuring a continuance of the Divine 
favour. 


Art. XV. The Confolations of pure Chriftianity. A Difcourfe, des 
livered at Cullompton, July, 5, 1798, before the Society of l nita~ 
rian Chriflians, cftablifbed in the Weft of England, for promoting 
Chriftian Knowledge, &&c. By J. aac. 12mo. Pr. 30. 8d. 
Johnfon. 


AS this fe&t” (of Unitarian Chriftians) fays the author “ has 
been, and fiill is too generally f{poken againft, perhaps, like 
queftion will attach, it is to be feared they will not be very thank- 
ful to you for your zeal; if, on the other hand, you become a vo- 
luntary advocate in the caule of the guilty, it is to be lamented that 
you have notbetter clients. Qui capet ille facit. 

‘¢ Should any one wilh to acquire further information on this fub- 
je&, let him apply to any Commiffioner before whom thele oaths 
have been adminiftered. He certainly will not undertake to prove 
any thing ; but he will tell you, that he has witne(led circum{tan- 
ces which leave no room for doubt, nor want of conviction in his 
mind, of the faét as here ftated. 

« A country-gentleman, who lived at the rate of 1,500]. per an- 
num, {wore he was worth but eight —and it is poffible he may have 
fworn the truth. I with not to caft a flone at any individual; I 
would rather be obliged to condemn a gentleman’s imprudence, 
than arraign his integrity, But what was the confequence ?——No 
fooner was the cjrcumf{tance known, than the inferior but opulent 
farmers came forward, prepared to make {uch dedu€tions, and to 
{wear in a manner that perfeétly aftonifhed the Commiffioners! 
nor was it till after the ftrongeft remonftrances that any were dif- 
fuaded from their interttion. Another gentleman deduéted the ex- 
pences of educating his children at fchool from his nett income, 
and then took the oath. Now whether he had or had not read the 
att of parliament, in what predicament does he fland ! 

* But to whatare Minifters of the Golpel reduced? As long as 
we expatiate on the horrors and crueltics pra€iiled by our infidel 
neighbours, we are liftened to with pleafure, or at leaft with pa- 
tience ; but the moment, in difcharging our more important duty, 
we attack the prevailing irregularities and crimes of our Chrifian 
countrymen, we are called on to produce our proofs, or we are 
Gcemed impertinent and prefumptuous.—O Tempora !” 

O4 Chriftianity 
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Chriftianity at firft, without a fair hearing; it muft be proper for 
us to confider fome of thofe confolations, which fhould fupport a 
chearful frame of mind under thefe difcouragements ; and which 
ought, alfo, to convince others, that all religious confolation is not 
confined to thofe who have embraced the do¢trines of Calvin and 
Athanafius, which we conceive to be corruptions of Chrittianity. 

* To thete confolations there is, I think, aftrong allufion in 2 Cor. 

1.3,4. Bleffidbe God, ven the Father of our Lor d Jefus Chrift, the Father 
yr sh and the God of all comfort, who comforteth us in all our tri- 
bulations, that we may be able to comfort them that are any ii 
trouble, hy the comfort wherewith we ourfelves are comforted of God.” 

By a ftrange diftortion of this text, Mr. Ifaac forces it into the 
fervice of his own fect; as if it were intended to afford comfort to 
Unitarians, exclufively. ‘This mode of interpretation is rather 
fingular: the expofitions of other texts that occur, in favour of 
Unitarianifm, have no claim to novelty. 

“ As the Holy Jefus, by his piety and virtue, obtained the full 
approbation of the Deity, thofe who imbibe his likene& thal not fail 
in the end. This js the confolation whereby we are comforted of 
God.” 

‘© The doétrine, fome of whafe comforts we are contemplating, 
reprefents the ever-blefied Deity, as pointing out to his creatures 
the path which leads them to peace and happinefs; and when 
they have ftrayed from this path, and wandered in others, which 
lead to ruin, it reprefents him as feeking them, and encouraging 
their return, with the ailurance, that he will forgive, not for a 
competent fatisfaction, a full equivalent, or a vicarious facrifice ; 
but. Jreely, without money and without price.” 

‘ Isthe God of Chrift your God! Is his Father your Father? 
What can you With befides, unlefs you with to be where Jefus 1s, 
* to fee bis Jmiling foce® ft our Lord, who fays you ftand in the 
fame relation to God, as he himfelf did, in proportion to your 
virtue, was not left of the Deity; neither fhall you be left; but 
you thall receive every ne ceflary aid in the prefent fate, and have 
all things to work together for your good; and be finally con- 
veyed to his pretence, to be monuments of fovereign grace, and 
redeeming love, when time fhall be no more! Doth not this re- 
flection infpire you with comfort, even under the abufes you re- 
ceive from thofe who have, by iniltake, coryupted the original 
doétrine of the Gofpel of Jefus Chritt ?’ 

Thete are a few of Mr. Iaac’s obfervations ; which are, indeed, 
but ill adapted to the gevius of the Chriftian seligion. 

Mr. Iaac’s “ Pure ¢ briffianity,” is no Chriftianity at all. The 
doctrines of our Saviour’s Divinity and Aronemenr are the 
two grand efientials of our faith. ‘They are features prominent 
throughout the Scripture: they are difcriminating lines, that have 
firongly marked our religion, through all the revolutions of the 
church. The Arian, though difallowing r the Divinity of Chrift, 
yet leaves not the human nature to ftand by itielf: he adds another 
nature to the humen; believing our Saviour to be an angel-man. 
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But the Unitarian rejects “ all that the prophets have told 


us.” With him, our Saviour was a mere man: to him, the 
atonement is an abiurdity: and to him, the Trinity is a 
monftrous fiction—an infult to common fenfe. Thus itripped 
of its diftiuguifhing charaterifiics, what is there in Chrifti- 
anity, that .could render it a fubject worthy of fo particular 
a Revelation trom Heaven; of fuch a feries of prophecies 
from the firft ages of the world to the period of its appearance; 
of fuch mighty figns and wonders as were wrought to introduce 
and eftablith it? Natura) religion had Jong before inculcated into 
men, the morality of Unitarianifm, if not a fuperior morality. 
The danger of departing trom the written word of God may be 
clearly feen in the conduct of thofe {elf-fufficient reafoners—thofe 
half believing Chrittians. We have too frequently obferved, that 
attempting to try the Scriptures by the teft of his philofophy, the 
Arian rifes into a Unitarian; and, to complete the triumph of 
reafon, the Unitarian mounts up into a Deft. ‘Uhis is the regulay 

adation with the more arrogant; whilit they, whom we have 
termed half believers, either too indolent, or not fufficiently at 
leifure to purfue a fcries of argumentation, unite in the pious with, 
that, for the fake of Chriltian harmony, our reli ion might be 
fo modified, as to fuit all parties, and to accommodate, if pof- 
fible, even “ Jews, Turis, Infidels, and Heretics.” Thus, in 
fhort, as a* late devout and learned prelate hath obferved, if our 
governors were inclined to frame a new liturgy and conftitution ac- 
cording to this liberal fyftem, we fhould have “ a religion without 
a Redeemer, without a fanétifier, without grace, without a facri- 
fice, without a prieit, without an interceffor.” 

Such is Mr. Ifaac’s pure Chriftianity, whick deems itfelf pecu- 
liarly entitled to the Con/olations of the Gofpel ! 


Art. XVI. A Sermon preached in the Parifh Church of Brading 

in the [fle of Wight, on Feb. 27, 1799. Being the Day a appointed 
for a General Faft. By the Rev. Legh Richmond, M. A. 8vo, 
Pp. 42. rs. Rivingtons. 


FROM the ftrong words of the evangelift, ‘* Except ye repent, ye thal! 
all likewife perifh,’’ the preacher enforces, in impreflive and energetic 
language, the abfolute neceflity of immediate reform, He maintains 
that the prefent ftate of general virtue is ‘* oppofed to the dottrines 
and precepts of the Chrittian Gofpel ;”” and he takes a brief review 
of the prominent vices of the age. 

** High ranked among thefe flands the duellift ; and although his 
offence be a monttrous compound of affaffination wand felf-murder, yet, 
in thefe days of encreafing depravity of morals, it is confidered as a 
mark of ignominy and difgrace not to refent an injury, however tri- 
vial, even unto blood, and to be prepared on all occafions, to unite 
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the character of a murderer to that of fuicide. Can there be a greatet 
proot that we fear men rather than God, when we thus openly apofta. 
tize from the firft principles of religion, in conformity to the cuttoms 
of the world? If fuch fanguinary do¢trines prevail to fo great an ex- 
tent, that few men of the higher orders of fociety at leaft can be found 
to difclaim them, is it not ample teftimony that religion is known 
only by same, to a large multitude of thofe, who, from their rank and 
fituation, ought to be the patterns of virtue and piety ? 

*¢ I confider it as altogether unneceflary to enter into any proof of 
the heinousnefs of this crime ; it is the frequency * of it which I now 
adduce as a conclufive teftimony of the reduced {tate of general morals. 
The ftatutes of Chriftian morality enjoin tot ‘love even your ene- 
mies, to blefs them that curfe you, to do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which defpitefully ufe you, and perfecute you :’ for 

‘if ye forgive not men their trefpaffes, neither will your Father for- 
give yours.” Compare thefe precepts with the fentiments which cuf- 
tom fanétions amongit us, and fay whether they can be deemed to be 
a pious, ora moral people, who thus wilfully facrifice their virtue to 
maintain reputation, and for the flighteft injury will murder a friend, 
rather than make an unprincipled world their enemy.” 

He thus deferibes the fpecies of reform which is wanted. 

«¢ The radical reformation, which is fo loudly called for muft com- 
mence in the human heart; till religion has eftablifhed her throne 
there, all declamation againft the depravity of the age, and all fchemes 
of moral amendment will be fraitlefs and unprofitable. Much of what 
we have been fo induftrioully taught, by the preceptors of profligacy 
and fafhion, mutt be un/earned again and extirpated from the heart: 
many an evil paffion, which we have fondly indulged, muft be mor- 
tified and vanquifhed ; and thofe frivolous purfuits and diffipated plea- 
fures which corrupt the heart and poifon the fountains of life muft be 
rejected and defpifed, before we can hope to prefent ourfelves and our 
fervices as 6 an acteptable facrifice to the Lord.’ If, as individuals, 
we commence this refotm, with the gracious fiance and blefling of 
God, it cannot be long before the joyful fruits fhall appear in the re- 
newal of national morals; the anger of an offended Deity may thus 
be turned from us and his Divine tavour reftored,’ 

On the difference between genuine and fpurious liberality the au. 
thor’s obfervations are appofite and forcible. 

“ In the prefent age we read and hear much of liberality of fenti- 





* < Te may be inftanced as a proof of the melancholy prevalence of 
fach principles and practice, that no lefs than four cafes ot Clergymen 
being concerned in duels, have appeared in the public prints within 
the ipwce of the Jaft year. A moit excellent oe oe was lately de- 
livered from the bench to one of thefe offenders by Mr. Juttice Grofe, 
whofe fentiments on the oceafion did equal honour to the feelings of 
the Chriftian, the Judge, and the Man,”’ 
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ment in matters of religion and politics, it is therefore of confequence 
that we fhould form juit notions of a fubject perhaps oftener talked of 
than underftood. Genuine liberality of principle is what all muft love, 
honour, and cherifh, except the contracted mind of the bigot or the 
fanguinary difpofition of the perfecator; to the due exercife of libe- 
rality, in hamble dependance on the will of God, we owe every blef- 
fing both civil and rejigious, which has fo long characterized the prof- 

rity of this country. But when, under the plea of candor and 
liberality, licence is demanded for the afliduous propagation of prin- 
ciples fubverfive of religion and virtue ; when the purity of Chriftian 
belief is corrupted, and the only barrier which is able to check the 
progrefs of profligacy and vice overthrown; when confpiracies 
againit the peace and happinefs of mankind are foftered, and unprin- 
eipled men claim a right to circulate pernicious opinions on matters 
of infinite importance: when all this is to be tolerated without con. 
trol under pretence of liberality, it is high time to look with fufpict- 
ous eye upon fuch a principle, to fift it thoroughly, and to exhibit its 
true colours. We fhall ioon difcover that it is a * prefumptuous, felf- 
willed’ licentioufnefs, which veils itfelf under the delufive tide of 
liberality ; a licentioufnefs which feeks to propagate vice and irreli- 
gion with fedulous affiduity, leads to the profeflion of abfolute fcepti- 
cifm, and terminates in -the total annihilation of every religious 
principle in the heart : it is the effects of fuch mifnamed diderality, that 
have fo lately deluged the plains of Europe with blood, and filled its 
cities with mourning and lamentation ; by its fruits let 1t be known ; 
it evidently declares itfelf to be the offspring of that ‘ philofophy and 
vain deceit, whereof the Apoftle commands us to beware, as being after 
the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world and not after 
Chrift.’ (Col. ii. 8.)—Far be it from me to depreciate the value of 
true philofophy or pure liberality of fentiment, but it 1s the facred 
duty of a chriftian paftor in thefe dangerous times, to warn his flock, 
that many are § the ravening wolves who wander about for prey in 
fheep’s cloathing ;’ wherefore they muft not ‘ believe every {pirit, but 
try the fpirits whether they be of God, becaufe many falfe prophets 
are gone out into the world.’ (1 Johniv. 1.) It is of the firit cone 
fequence that we enable ourfelves and others to diftinguifh that falfe 
philofophy which ¢ defcendeth not from above, but is earthly, fenfual, 
devilith, from the Divine wifdom which is pure, then peaceable, gentle 
and eafy to be intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without par- 
tiality, and without hypocrify.’ (Jam. iii. 15. 17.) ‘The philofophy 
of the chriftian teaches him to lay the foundation of his /iderality in 
an humble {pirit and zeal for the glory of God ; and /is fyftem of po- 
litics makes the trueft liberty to confit in obeying Him, whofe fervice 
Is perfect freedom.” 

We heartily concur with the author in his ideas of the profligacy 
of the age, and of the deftructive confequences which may be expected 
to refuit from it. In fhort, we fee no other alternative but that pre- 
fented to public contemplation, by a diftinguifhed writer whofe prace 
tice and precepts are never at variance—Rerorm or Ruin. z 
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Arr. XVII. Fup fication by Works, as afferted by St. James, not 
inconfiftent with St. Paul’s Doétrine of Fuftification by Faith; @ 
Sermon preached at Tiverton, on Wednefday, July 91, 1799, at the 
= Vifitation of the Right Reverend Henry ‘Revinald, Lord 

Bifhop of Exeter. “By Daniel Veyte, B. D. ‘Re@or of Plym- 
tree, Devon, and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Pub- 
Iifhed at the Requeft of his Lordfhip and the Clergy. 8vo, 
Pe. 21. Leigh and Sotheby. 1799. 


THE honourable teftimony borne to this difcourfe by fo refpeét. 
able an audience, as the Bifhop and Clergy, at whofe requeft it 
appears in print, fhould feem to render iuperfluous every other 
commendation. In fome inftances, the Preacher who would con. 
ay his own reputation, would a& moft judicioufly, in declining 

to publifh, though folicited by his hearers. In making this obfer- 
vation, it is far from our intention to difcourage modeft merit, or 
to derogate from the excellence of the numerous difcourfes that 
iffue every year from the prefs; in which are difcufled, with fo 
much ability, the moft important fubyeéts in religion and morals, 
by Divines of the national Church; which, in no point, either of 
dition or reafoning, are inferior to thofe of the Preachers of any 
Communion. We would only be underftood to remark, that dil- 
courles, which are beft adapted for the impreffive and animated 
delivery of the Preacher from the pulpit, are not always alike cal- 
culated to afieét, in the fame manner, the mind of the reader who 
perufes them in his clolet. The perfuafive eloquence of the orator, 
or, perhaps, fome peculiar circumftances, that accompanied the 
delivery of the Sermon, and cannot be conveyed to the Reader, 
combined to produce an effect, which forms no jut criterion of the 
intrinfic merit of the difcourfe. Whatever depended more on the 
manner than the matter will be loft in the perufal. But in dil- 
couries addyeffed not to the paffions only, but the underftandings, 
of the hearers, (and /uch hearers as thofe of which Mr. Veytie’s 
audience was compoled ; whe were fully competent to appreciate 
the force of his arguments, and were not to be mifled by the fafci- 
nating charms of elocution, and to miftake found for fenfe) i in fuch 
dilcourfes, which will ftand the teft not only of the ear, but of the 
eye, the fair fame, not fought for, but obtained, by the preaching, - 
will not be loft by the publication ; and, what is far more impot- 
t ‘s - good defign of the Preacher will be more exteniively 
diii 

Nis “y. appears to us, as he did to his learned auditory, to 
reconcile, in a very fatisfaétory manner, the declaration of St. 
Paul, © that a man is juftihed by faith, without the deeds of the 
law,” with the alfertion of St. James, in the text of this difcourle, 
(ch. ii. v. 2g.) “ that by works a man is juftified, and not by faibh 
enly.’’ Without enumerating the various expofitions that have 
been given by different writers, with a view to reconcile the ieem- 
ig diicordancy of opinion in the two Apoftles, Mr. V. ftates, in 

a clear 
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3 clear and ftrong manner, his own interpretation of the paflages 
in queftion ; ; and, by comparing Scripture with Scripiure, proves, 
to our conviétion, what he fets out with afferting, viz. “ that the 
difference between the two in{pired writers contilts rather in words 
than in things; rather in fhew and appearance, than in truth and 
reality, that, whiie St. Paul alcribes not the juftibe ation of man to 
faith exclufiv ely of works, St. James imputes it not to works ex- 
clufively of faith; but rather, St. Paul, to faith without works of 
a certain defc ription ; ; and St. James to faith with works inde. 
finitely ; and, therefore, it may be, with works of a diflerent kind 
from thofe excluded by St. Paul.’ 

The limits which we are conf{trained to prefcribe to ourfelves in 
the review of the numerous fingle fermons, which come before us, 
preclude us from entering into a detail of the folid reafoning, on 
{criptural grounds, by which the learned Preacher appears to us to 
have proved the pofitions he has laid down ; “ that the two Apof- 
tles, when writing of juftification by faith or works, have not both 
the fame end in view, and that they do not mean the fame thing 
either by faith or by works.” 

Of a fubjeet, of fuch vaft importance, both with refpett to he. 
lief and practice, concerning which fo much controv evly hath arifes 
in the Chriftian Church, and ftill unhappily prevails, we cannog 
too highly commend Mr. V.’s judicious choice on fuch an occas. 
fion. We fhould do injuftice to the excellent difcourfe by making 
partial extraéts from it; and we only dicharge our duty in recom 
mending the perufal of it to our readers; to many of whom My, 
V.’s chara@ter, as a found divine, and able writer, 1s already well 
known by his ** Vindication of the Dofirine of St. John, and the 
faith of the primiti ve Church from the charge of Unifarianifin,”’ in 
a fermon preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, and his “ De. 
fence and IMuftration of the Doétrine of Atonement,” preached at 
the Bampton Leéture, before the fame Univerfity ; in which he 
long filled, with deferved honour, the important ‘flation of Tutor 
of a College. 





POLITICS 





Art. XVIII. Speech of the Right Honorable Barry, Lord Yelverton, 
Chief Baron of hi Majefty’s "Cag of Exchequer, in the Houfe of 
Lirds of Ireland, on Saturday, March 22, 1800, in the Debate ca 
the fourth Artiule of a Legiflative Union between Great Britain aud 
Ireland, $8vo.PpP. 36. Dubhu printed, reprinted fou Wright, 
London. 


b tine fourth Article of the Union relates to the queflion of re. 
prefentation, and the objet of Lord Yelverton’s Speech is to 
guftity the ftipulated proportion of _Inith yf RveeKers in the 
smperial parliament. We recommend very ftrongly to all thofe 
writers 
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writers and orators who have fuch a propenfity to recur to fit 
principles, the obfervations of the learned Lord, on this intere 
topic. His Lordfhip very juftly remarks that property, not popula. 
tion, is, and ever has been, the fubje& of reprelentation. He 
fucceisfully expoles the folly of thofe abeiotla declaimers who in. 
ceifantly urge the neceility of an appeal to the people. 

“ And here give me leave to obferve, that he muft have taken a 
very fuperficial view of our Conftitution, and of its firft elements, 
who could argue that it is the people, merely as fuch, who are re, 
prefented in Parliament, and that therefore the will of the Parlia- 
ment ought to be determined by theirs; (for fo it has been argued 
in another place, and I underftand with great effect ;) and further, 
that there are certain A&ts of Parliament which the people are not 
bound to obey, if they do not approve of them; a pofition fo 
monttrous in itfelf, and fo dangerous in point of example, that it 
is aftonifhing how it could have found its way into an aflembly of 
grave legiflators, whole very office it 1s to prefcribe rules of con. 
duft to the people; and to which I fhall not think it neceffary to 
give any other anfwer, than merely to quote the words of Grotius 
upon the get s—‘* Omnia convelle neceffe eft, fr id recipimus, jus 
rejendi fubditum effe eorum pudicio ac voluntati, gut reguntur ;”—in 
other words, that the whole machine of Government muft be 
fhaken to pieces, and mankind reduced again to a ftate of nature, 
if we allow, for a moment, that dangerous doétrine, that the fupreme 
power, v which has a right to give the law, is liable to be controlled 
by the pleafure of thoie whole duty it is to obey. But there can- 
not be a greater miftake than to fuppole, that our Conftitution 
arofe out of any truft or compact between the people and the Par- 
liament ; or that the three eftates of the realm took thofe ftations in 
the political lyitem, which they occupy at this day, according to 
any previous concert or agreement: our Conflitution has the ap- 

earance of being {track out at . heat, if | may ufe the expreffion ; 
ny it isin fatt the offspring of divine wifdom, a€ting upon human 
affairs, and by the flow and filent operation of remote caules, pro- 
ducing, almoft miraculoufly, harmony out of difcord, and order 
out of confulfion,.”’ 

Having traced the origin of Parliament to the feudal fyftem, and 
marked its progrels and its nature, his Lordfhip thus concludes ! 
this head of his argument. 

* And thys I hope I have proved that it is not the people, 
merely as fuch, that are repreiented in Parliament, but only the 
property of the country, whether thet property confifts in real 
or perional wealth, in corporeal inheritance, or incorporeal fran- 
chile, 

* And this we fee exemplified in the experience of every day, 
at the election of members to ferve in Parliament for the other 
Houle. For if the elettor voted from any right inherent in his 

erfon, he could only make one choice. But this is fo far from 
perio, ig the ¢ ale, that the law allows him as m: iny luffrages, as he pol- 
feiles frecholds or franchiles in different counties or boroughs. And 
when 
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when he lofes, by judgment of law or otherwife, thofe freeholds or 
franchifes, he lotes his right of fuffrage along with them: whence it 
neceflarily follows, that it is to the- "property, and not to the per- 
(on of the ele ctor, that the right of fuffrage is attached. 

“ And this is what Lord Chatham meant when he afferted, 
‘ That there Was not a blade of grafs in England which was not ree 

refented.”’ 

To call the confent of the Irifh Parliament to an union with 
England, as many of the learned members of the Infh Bar, and 
many diftinguifhed leaders of the Irifh oppofition, have repeatedly 
called it, an a€t of Pohtical Suicide is, in his Lordfhip’s apprehen- 
fion, * rank nonfenfe.’ His remarks on this {ubjeét are {trong and 
pointed, and the whole ipeech i is worthy of the re{peétable perions 
age by whom it was dcliveredey 


Arr. XIX. Speech of Lord Hawkefoury in the Houfe of Commons, 
Friday, April 25, 1800, on the Incorporation of the Parliaments 
of Great Brit ainand Ireland, 8vo. Pr. 34. Wright. 


THIS Speech was delivered in anfwer to Mr, Grey, who had op- 
pofed the projected proportion of reprefentatives for Ireland, and 
had made a motion, the objeét of which was that only 85 members 
fhould be received from Ireland, and 40 of the moft decayed Bri- 
tith boroughs be disfranchifed. Mr. Grey’s »sropolition was cer- 

tainly the leait objeétionable of any which had hitherto been oficred 
by the friends of Parliamentary Reform, and the propofed augmen- 
tation of the number of members in the Houfe of Commons gave 
it a comparative merit, 1f we may fo fay, to which, confidered in the 
abftraét, it would have have had no legitimate pretenti ons. In re- 
iifting this propofition, Lord Hawkefbury contends that the po- 
pular influence has acquired a gradual preponderance fince the re« 
volution, and that the influence of the Crown has duninifhed in 
proportion; and that, from the effects of the preient fyftemn, its 
excellence is svident. and the danger of innovation manifeft. His 
Lordfhip calls upon thofe who talk of refioring our reprelentation 
to its original purity, to fix a period, which they mean to be taken 
as a model of fuch punity 3 and he retorts upon Mr. Giey in the 
sollowing very pertinent manner. 

‘ The Honourable Gentleman has ftated, that he fhould hav 
been fatisfied with the Conftitution as it fubfilted during the fife 
hfty years of the century; yet during more than twenty of thole 
years, a Miniftry were in poffe fion of power, who, wh ether juttly 
or not, 1 will not pretend to fay, have been {Ligmatized more than 
anv other, for having introduced a complete lyitem of corraption, 
and for having increaled the influence of the Crown, to the preju- 
dice of the rights and privileges of this Houle : and yet this Govern- 
ment was oppoicd by the gre iter part of the See tch. Members, who 
have been reprefented by the Honourable Gentleman as the univer. 
lal {upporters of all Minifters. It is fingular that the Adminitftra- 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole, to which I have alluded, is to this 
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day proverbial for influence and corruption ; and this is the period 
to which the Honourable Gentieman would refer us, as to the 
golden age of the Conftitution, It fhould be conlidered, however, 
that the influence of the Crown, whether it be more or lefs, carries 
always an antidote along with it. If there are thofe, who may be 
fuppofed to fupport Government from having places, there are 
others who may be fuppofed to oppofe it, from having been refuled 
laces. Inceed, Sir, if the hiftory of thele trantaétions were 
known, I believe it would be found, that the proportion of the 
Jatter clals to the former would be much greater than is commonly 
imagined : I ftate this as one antidote to the influence of the Crown; 
and if, as the Honourable Gentleman fays, pofieffion and expecta. 
tion tell for fomething, difappointment furely ought not to be for- 
gotten in the account.”’ 
This laft obfervation is as juft as it is novel, and we hope it will 
make a proper impreffion on thofe in whom fuch an impreflion 
would be moft likely to produce a good effeét. : 


Art. XX. A Letter to the Farmers and Traders of Ireland, on the 
Subjell of L’nion. By a Farmer and Trader. S8vo. Pr. 19 
Dublin printed, Londor reprinted for J. and T, Carpenter, 
1800. 


THIS is a plain addrefs from a plain man, who feems to énter- 
tain a tolerably correft idea of the prefent ftate of Ireland, and of 
the beft means of melioration and improvement: the concluding 

ages of the Letter will futhce to make our readers acquainted with 
Pie opinions and his mode of reajoning. 

“ Ifthe real objeét be the welfare of our country, and not paltry 
pride, vain conlequence, and imaginary independence, we fhall by 
Union arrive at what Ireland has ever wanted ; a fubftantial yeo- 
manry, not as foldiers, thank God! but as fubftantial and inde- 
pendent farmers: property wall be fecured, and rife in value from 
18 and 20 years purchale, the prefent rate of the beft-circum{ftanced 
e {tates in Ireland, to 25 and go years purchale. Wealthy men will 
jay out their money and live among us; we fhall vie with, if not 
be fuperior to, any little land in the univerfe ; our country will 
become the envy. of nations, the granary and the garden of Europe. 

*© Let us look at the abftracét of this queftion. We lofe, that 1s, 
we tranflate our Parliament to England, where I am firm in the 
belief we fhall meet more real candour and cilinterefted friendfhip 
than at home. We fhall lofe all party and jobbing in Ireland 
for ever; we fhall reconcile and unite all claffes and diftinétions of 
men, prevent feparation, and join in the common intereft of m- 
duftrv, manufactures, and the uleful arts. 

** We fhall fecure proteétion and fupport in our linen and pro- 
vilion trades: a held is opened in woollens alfo, and to an extent 
little thought of ; we fhall participate and extend with the firft 
trading country in the world, our filter country, and conneét our 


ielves to her in the ftrongeft ties for ever. We fhall have our du 
wes 
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+ 
ties and our taxes colletted on juft and fair terms, and be eafed of 
many grievous burdens in our eftablifhments. The well-informed 
on thele fubjeéts, whole writings and calculation it was unavoidable, 
infome inftances, but to touch on, will confider that this is calcu. 
lated to reconcile the minds and inform the underftanding of the 
middle orders of men, the bulk of the community ; that the objeé& 
jis to convince them that Union is our intereft, that it is on fair 
terms, and that we fhall be gainers by it in the end; that we fhould 
lay afide all party prejudices and religious diftinétions ; agitate thefe 
ueftions no further, but lay ourfelves down to induftry, and in 
bod’s name follow the advice of St. Paul;—* Study to be quiet, and 
mind your own bufinelis.’ 
‘* I am your real and true friend, 


“* A FARMER ann TRADER,” 


Art. XXI. Subflance of the Séeech of Thomas Jones, Efq. 
F.R.S.F.A.S. and M.P. On his Motion for Peace, made in 
the Houfe of Commons, May 8, 1800: With a Copy of the Ad- 
drefs moved to his Majefity. Svo. Pr. 71. Debrett. 


MR. JONES is certainly entitled to full credit for his afirma- 
tion “ that if, for one moment, I canceived our laws, our liberties, 
our religion, or one atom of our moft glorious conftitution, were 
in danger, I would not ftand up here for the purpofe which I do 
now; but I would fupport the war, and the counfels which con- 
du& it, with the fame zeal, and firmneis, and refolution, which I 
did within thefe walls, and without them, when I conceived they 
all really were.” But while we laud the integrity of this worthy 
member, we may be allowed to exprefs our furprife at his want of 
information, and the ftrangenefs of his opinion, JAconinisM, he 
aflerts, is extindt, of courfe we have nothing more to dread from it § 
God forbid {uch an opinion fhould be adopted by the nation; for 
it would be a certain prelage of its ruin, We fhall ufe no argument 
toconvince Mr. J]. that he is miftaken, but content ourfelves with 
referring him to the recent language of Bonaparte, on the re-efta- 
bhithment of the Cifalpine Republic. 

It is not our intention to comment on the language of this pam- 
phlet, however grofs and unjuftifiable fome parts of it ubquettions 
ably are, but when Mr. J. afhrms that we ought not to try to reftore 
royalty in France, we cannot refrain from entering our folemn proteft 
again{t fuch very extraordinary doétrine: and when he tells us that 
he never read any book on the law of nations, that juflified fuch a 
procedure, we are tempted to exprefs a doubt whether he ever rcad 
any book on the law of nations. If he will take the trouble of 
looking into Varrer, he will f{peedily be convinced of his mif- 
take; or, if he preter a more modern authority, he may confult the 
Speech of Mr. Fox, on the commotions in Holland, in 1787, 
where he will find much found dofrine on this point. 

‘We ftrenuoufly recommend to Mr. Jones to re-perufe his fpeech 
with attention, and then calmly to confider whether it became his 
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charafter, as a refpe&table country-gentleman, and an independent 
Member of Parliament, to {ink himlelf toa level with faétious de. 
magogues, by lavifhing indilcriminate abufe on all the allies of his 
country, while he never mentioned her moft inveterate and un. 
principled enemy, but as the deftroyer of Jacobiniim, and the 
pacificator of Europe ? 

We could not but {mile at reading that part of Mr. J.’s propofed 
addre{fs which ftates the preient to be a * calamitous war,” when, 
in the fpeech, by which it was preceded, we found the country re- 
prefented, as in a {tate of unexainpled prolperity, her lovereignty 
over the leas eltablifhed, the fleets of her enemies cooped up in 
port, their captive banners floating in the cathedral of her metro. 
polis; when we read, that fhe had * monopolized almoft the com. 
merce of the whole world,”’ that her * ports were crouded with the 
fhips of all the nations of the earth ;” and that her foreign poffef- 
fions were * in a ftate of folid and permanent fecurity.”” We could 
not but afk ourlelves, if thele be fymptoms of calamity, what will 
Mr. Jones confider as proofs of proiperity ? | 

“ ENGLAND,” we are told, “ has not tried the faith of Rerus. 
r1cAN France” fo faid Mr. Sueripan in the year 1794. Let 
thole who with to afcertain the nature of that faith, read the hiftory 
of the Frenchi Republic, in her tranfa¢tions with foreign powers, 
from the moment of her birth to the prefent time ; and if, having 
gead it, they can recommend this country to try that faith, they 
muft either be the boldeft, the weakeft, or the moft treacherous, of 
her friends. 
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' ADULTERY. 








F we had not been prevented by illnefs from giving, in our laf 
number, our ufual fketch of public affairs, we fhould have entered 
fomewhat at large into the momentous queftion which was then under 
difcuiion in Parliament, relating to the tin of adultery, and the means 
propofed for checking its progrefs. Confidering this queftion as one 
which materially involves not only the prefent happinefs but the 
future falvation of the people of this country ; as a quettion which 
affects them not merely as members of civil fociety, but as Chrittians, 
us creatures placed here in’a {tute of probation, accountable for theit 
actions to a fupreme Being, and deilined for another and a better life, 
we think it deferving fomething more than a fugitive attention, a 
temporary confideration, a traniient importance ; we are decidedly of 
opinion that it calls for the carnett inveitigation, the moft zealous exer- 
tions, and the molt unremitting perfeverance of all who value the cha- 
rater of a Chriftian, and who think with us, that every human law 
fhould be founded on the immutable batis of the Divine will, wherever 
that will has been made maniteft to man, either by dirctt revelation 
trom the Creator himfelf, from the bleiled Redeemer of the human 
sace, or by whe communication of inipired writers. Deeply imprefled 
wi 
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with this idea, and fully aware of the marked profligacy of the age, 
we faw, with infinite pleafure, a Bill introduced into the Upper Houfe, 
calculated to reprefs the deftructive vice, the crying fin, of adultery. 
And though we could have wifhed that this Bill had been more efficient 
in its provifions, yet, in its meliorated ftate, we confidered it as. emi- 
nently fitted to produce the defired effect. We, therefore, imagined 
that it muft pafs with unanimity. Our furprize, then, at fecing it 
attacked with all the virulence of party, at witnefling a determined, 
an inveterate oppofition to it, may be more eafily conceived than ex. 
preffed. But even this furprize was exceeded by our concern on per- 
ceiving, in the publifhed lifts of the divifion in the Houfe of Lords, 
the heir apparent and three or (according to a lift now before us) four 
of his brothers oppofed to the Primate and the whole bench of Bifhops, 
whofe opinions, on fuch a fubject, were certainly entitled to particular 
refpet. We weighed, with all the attention of which we were ca. 
pable, every argument adduced in oppofition to the meafure; as de. 
tailed in the public prints, but we found them woefully deficient in 
the balance. We could, indeed, perceive much worldly wifdom, but 
little, religious knowledge; much liberality of fentiment, but little 
integrity of principle; much zeal for the worthlefs part of the fair 
fex,, but little regard for the prefervation of public morals. ‘This, 
however, was doubrtlefs owing to the inaccuracy of the reporters, who 
ignorantly mifconceived, or malicioufly mifreprefented, the arguments 
of the fpeakers. Be that as it may, we as heartily rejoiced in the 
triumph of the two firft eftates, the Lords Spiritual and Lords Tem- 
poral, as we deeply lamented the failure of the third effate, of the 
Realm. It was not merely the rejection of the Bill by the Commons, 
but the circumftances attending its rejection, and the fpeech which 
was fuppofed to influence it, that made us confider it as a public cala- 
mity, as a fatal wound to the religious and moral character of the 
nation. 

In the courfe of the debates on this fubjeét it was faid, falfely no 
doubt, to have been afferted by fome one, that the Bifhops and Judges 
Were not competent to decide on fuch a Bill, as not being poflefled of 
that worldly knowledge which was indifpenfibly neceflary to appre~ 
Clate its merits. 

*¢ If knowledge of the world makes man imora/, 
May Juba ever live in ignorance.” 

But if men bred up to the liberal profeffion of the law, and who 
are almoft in the daily habit of trying caufes of every denomination, 
ariting out of the practices, the purfuits, the paflions, and the propen- 
ities of mankind, are not adequate judges of the beft means of re. 
training their vices, how the knowledge requifite to form fuch judges 
is to be acquired, it is difficult to conceive. No one will have the 
audacity to contend, that it is to be colleéted at the ftews, at the 
gaming-table, or at any other of thofe deteftable haunts, at which 
tathionable profligacy rides triumphant, bidding defiance alike to the 
mandates of God, and the laws of the realm. Such knowledge care 
Bot be pofleffed by titled or untitled adulterers, by titled or untitled 
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pandars, by titled or untitled fornicators, by titled or untitled minijf, 
ters to the illicit pleafures of thofe whom they are bound by every 
principie that man fhould hold facred, to defend from all contamina, 
tion ; nor yet by the titled or untitled profligates who are the par. 
takers of fuch pleafures, and the partners of fuch guilt. No mg, we 
contend on the other hand, are better qualified to form an accurate 
opinion on this fubject than our lawyers. We witneffed, with infinite 
fatisfaction, the manly firmnefs of the Chief Juftice of the King’s 
Bench, in vindicating the chara¢ter of the profeflion from the afper. 
fions which were fuppofed to have been caft upon it. ‘This vigilant 
guardian of the laws, this intrepid champion of the morals of his 
country, would, no doubt, have extended that firmnefs beyond the 
precinéts of his Court, had there been occafion for its exertion elf. 
where ; he would, we are perfuaded, have nobly defended the digni. 
fied independence of a Britith Judge from every encroachment ; and 
he would have difdained to account for his conduét, in his’ judicial 
capacity, to any individual or aflembly of men, however refpectabl, 
unlefs he had been legally called upon by the juftice of his country, 
We congratulate the Bench and the Bar on the fpirit difplayed on the 
memorable occafion to which we allude ; we tru{t they will ever pre 
ferve it undiminifhed ; with their independence the independence of 
the nation is intimately connected ; and our feeble fupport fhall ever 
be chearfully and early afforded to fecure them both againit every 
attack. 

It does not appear to us that the comparative ftate of the fin of 
adultery, and of other public vices, at this, and at any former period, 
could fupply juit grounds for deciding on the expediency or necellity 
of a Bill of reitraint. ‘The only fair criterion by which the queftion 
could be tried was this-——-Whether or not the fin of adultery prevailed 
at the prefent moment to fuch a degree as to juftify the interpofition 
of the Legiflature for the purpofe of reftraining its progrefs by addi 
tional punifhments? No pofitive evidence can be adduced to prove 
the affirmative of this queftion ; its decifion, therefore, muft depend 
on the perfonal obfervation and knowledge of individuals, as to the 
ftate of public manners and morals, 

In the courfe of the debate it was ftrenuoufly contended, by fom, 
that immorality had not encreafed of late years. "That Mr. Sheridan, 
who fome three years ago pronounced a panegyric on the mannersd 
the age, (in the Houfe of Commons) which he reprefented as diftin- 
guifhed for gentlene/s and amiability; or that a noble Lord, in th 
other Houfe, who, in an eflay that was publithed foon after, improved 
upon that panegyric, fhould ftrenuoufly maintain this point, think 
reform neceflary, and regulate their votes by fuch opinion, was nath 
rally to be expected. But never, we infift, was an opinion W 
founded, and never were men lefs competent to decide on fuch a quel. 
tion, as it relates to the community at large, than the higher clalles 
ef fociety. Of the increafed prevalence of immoral and vicious habit 
the public theatres exhibit a damning proof. ‘Twerity years ago# 

- proflitute did not dare to thew her face in the lower parts of the nn 
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and fin the upper boxes, to which this defcription of unfortunate 
women were confined, any tumult or noife were heard, the indignation 
of the audience, decifively manifefted, either produced intlantaneous 
i h fi f the offenders. Now, alas! how different 
quiet, or the expulfion of the offenders, ow, alas! how ¢ 
isthe feene! the front boxes of the theatres are almoft exclufively 
devoted to women of the town; the lobbies fwarm with them; they 
occupy every part of the houfe, with the folitary exception of the fide 


+ boxes and the firft circle; the rooms intended for the purpofes of re- 


frefhment are like the fhow-rooms of a bagnio; and it is next to ime 

fible for a virtuous woman to walk from her box to her carriage 
without having her eyes offended, and her ears fhocked, by the moft 
indecent geftures, and the molt obfcene language. And in this moft 
profligate exhibition the young men are as bad as, if not worfe than, 
the women. At a fummer theatre, we have feen the performance ab- 
folutely ftopped by the noife of thefe male and female proftitutes, and 
the front boxes rendered the fcene of actions fit only for a brothel. 
When fuch grofs violations of decency and decorum are publicly to- 
lerated, woeful, indeed, mutt be the depravity of public manners ! 

If another inftance be wanted let us turn our eyes to the ftreets of 
the metropolis in an evening. We will not fay that the number of 


proftitutes which parade them is greater now than at any former period, 


but certain it is that they are greatly increafed in impudence, in de. 
pravity, and in wickednefs. When a modeft woman cannot pafs 
through the ftreets, under the protection of a brother or a hufband, 
without having her ears affailed with the moft horrid blafphemy and 
obfcenity, without being fubject to the moft grofs and abominable in. 
fults, we may fairly conclude that the morals of the nation are at a 
very low ebb indeed. ‘Thefe atrocious circumftances, it is evident, 
cannot much affect the higher claffes of fociety, whofe carriages fcreen 
them from infult ; but they are dreadfully felt by the middle clafles, 
and muft have a terrible effect indeed on the lower claffes,* 

Let us, then, hear no more of the wretched jargon of modern libe. 
tality, unlefs, indeed, gentlene/s is to be accepted as a fubftitute for 
religion, and amiability as the lawful fucceflor of virtue. And if the 
fate of public morals be really fuch as we have ftated them to be, have 
We not too great reafon to conclude, (without having recourfe to the 
records of Doctors’ Commons, or to the ftatute-books, though thefe, 
we are convinced, would juitify our conclufion) that the fin of adul- 
tery has kept pace with other vices? In fhort, to us it appears evident, 
that unlefs fome ftrong and decifive meafures be fpeedily adopted for 
the more effectual repreffion of vice and immorality, unlefs our legif. 
lators feel the full force of the wife obfervation, Quid valeant leges fine 
woribus / and regulate their public and their private conduét according. 
ly; unlefs our magiftrates be invefted with the power, and fupplied with 
the means, of putting an immediate ftop to the flagitious practices that 





* We refer our readers, for fome excellent refleétions on the man, 
Rers of the age, to a Letter figned Cato, which appeared gp the Anti. 
Jacobin or eekly Examiner, | 
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pollute our ftreets ; and che proprietors and frequenters of our platy 
of public refort be made to enforce an obfervance of decency and &, 
corum ; unlefs, in fhort, a general reform take place in the morals anj 
manners of every defcription of people, we can fee not the fmallg 
reafon to hope for our efcape from the fame dreadful fate, which th 
juit vengeance of an offended God has, at different times, infli¢ted om 
various nations of the earth, not more degenerate, not more profligat, 
than our own. : 

The ferious reflections naturally fuggefted by thefe important con, 
fiderations would lead us far to tranfgrefs our bounds ; but we muf 
Ijmit ourfelves to one other remark on the fin of adultery, and they 
proceed briefly to notice the different pamphlets which have appeared 
on the fubje¢t. That adultery is a fin of the deepeit dye, the divine 
prohibition in the decalogue would alone fuffice to demonttrate ; but 
we have further divine authority for afferting that adulterers ‘(if they 
do not repent, will even be excluded from the kingdom of heaven. Is 
it not moft ftrange, then, that this fin, which, it is acknowledged 
all, ftrikes at the root of domeltic happinefs, and confequently thakes 
the whole fabric of civil fociety, fhould not be found on the long lif 
of thofe.crimes which fwell our penal code to an enormous bulk? |; 
it not moft extraordinary that, while the man who tteals a rahbit 
from a warren, or a fifh from a pond, incurs the penalty of deach, that 
fin againft which the Almighty judge of the world has denounced no 
lefs a punifhment than eternal damnation—and who fhall dare to quel. 
tion the juftice of /2s difpenfations ?—is deemed, by fome of our legif. 
Jators, not of fufficient magnitude to conftitute a m1/demeanor! We 
vow refume our capacity of critics, and proceed to the examination 
of the pamphlets before as. 


er: 


Art XXII. Subflance of the Speeches of his Royal Highne/i th 
Duke of Clarence, in the Houfe of Lords, on April 5, May 16, 
21, and 23, 1800, againf? the Divorce Bill. 8vo. Pr. 5p 
Ridgway. — 


IN reviewing fuch pamphlets as profefs to contain the fubftance of 
fpeeches delivered in either Houfe of Parliament, the critic labours 
under peculiar difficulties. Every one knows that there are ftanding 
orders of both Houfes which prohibit the printing or publithing of 
any fuch {peeches, and fubje€ the printer and publifher to fuch punih- 
ment as it may be the will of the Houfe whofe orders have been vi0- 
lated to infli€t ; and yet every one knows, that perfons regularly at- 
tend both Houfes for the exprefs and avowed purpofe of taking th 
debates with a view to publication. Thus both Houfes not only 
tolerate but encourage the commiflion of an offence, while the offender 
is not allowed to plead fuch toleration and encouragement in bar 
punifhment. Hence, as matters now itand, a rifk is incurred by com- 
menting on {peeches as fuch, the extent of which is fcarcely defineable. 
If we have, at any time, a doubt, refpecting the coinmon or itatwlt 
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faw of the land, we know where to apply for its folution ; but, as to 
the law of Parliament, the only law of will which this country ace 
knowledges, we might poflibly trace its orzgi, and define its nature, 
but any attempt to afcertain the extent of its operation would be 
pearly as fruitlefs as the endeavour to account for it on thofe prin- 
ciples which are generally denominated the fundamental principles of 
the Britifh conftitution, It appears to us that the ftanding orders of 
the two Hqufes ought to be rendered more: public than they are, ia 
order to diminith the rifk of unintentional violation, That defcrip. 
tion of orders which relates to the internal economy of the Houfes, 
fuch as the order for the exclufion of ttrangers, may certainly remain’ 
fubject to the difcretion of the members, either to be enforced or not, 
according to circumftances, without danger or inconvenience; but as 
to thofe orders, the violation of which incurs the punifhment of fine 
and imprifonment, the cafe feems to be different. If falutary and 
wife, they ought to be rigidly enforced, if otherwife, they fhould be 
repealed. But we are treading on delicate ground, and are moreover 
tranfgrefling our limits ; fuftice it then to fay, that in reviewing fuch 

mphlets as thofe now before us (which we certainly fhall review with 
the fame freedom as other pamphlets fo long as they continue to be 


‘publifhed) we, by no means, intend to afcribe the fentiments which 


our duty may compel us to cenfure, to the fpeakers themfelves, but to 
the editors of the pamphlets, who muft be alone refponfible for all 
mifreprefentations. : 
One of the chief reafons affigned by the prefent editor for publifhing 
the fubitance of the Duke of Clarence’s Speeches, is the zeal which 
his Royal Highnefs difplayed ‘for the fair fex.’’ Now as the Bill 
only applied to fuch of the fex as fhould violate their marriage vow, 
we cannot conceive that zeal for adulterefles conititates any {trong 
ground of recommendation to public favour or notice. It is impoffible 
for any man to exprefs more ttrongly than his Royal Highnefs is here 
made to exprefs, his deteftation of the crime of adultery, in vie ab- 
ftract, or to entertain more juft ideas than he ts here made to tnter- 
tain, of its * moft pernicious’’ effects ou Society. He reprefents the 
adulterer as “* an infidious and defigning villain,’’ as one who was 
and ‘* eyer would be held in difgrace and abhorrence by an enlightened 
and civilized fociety.” (P. 32.) But we are wholly ata lols to re- 
concile this corre¢t defcription with the appellation beftowed on the 
fame offender in another place, where he is reprefented as a “* man of 
honour !?? (yp. 8.) The teft of his honour, however, it feems, is his 
fubfequent marriage with the adulterefs. A fingular mode truly of 
effacing a crime by a continued enjoyment of the fruits of ic! It will 
not be denied, that the lofs of a mother to her family, of a wife to her 
hufband, is much more feverely felt than the lofs of property, Yee 
what would any man fay to a thief who, having robbed him of his 
Property, repelled the imputation of difnoncity, by an allegation of 
the good ufe which he made of it? 
We here find another fpecies of honourable man of which we before 
had no idea, 4* The hufband who, by fuing for pecuniary damages, 
ae osiained 
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obtained a verdid, was confidered not as a very honourakle man, if, 
when be recerved them, he put them in his own pocket, infiead of te 
furning them to the purse of the defendant.’ So then, in the language 
of the world, thofe are called Lonsurable men who confpire to render 
abortive the wifdom of the legiflature by eluding the effect, and, con, 
fequently, defeating the purpofe, of our penal ftatutes! Such men, in 
the language of common fenfe, are enemies to their country, fince their 
conduct has an immediate tendency to encourage thofe crimes which 
are admitted to be deftractive of all religious and moral principles, 
We truft this ftrange affertion is confined to the pamphlet ; had it 
really found its way into either Houfe of Parliament, we fhould then 
begin to fear that our reprefentatives, hereditary and clettive, were 
all degenerated into mere men of the world, and that the triumph of 
liberality was complete. The Duke, be it obferved, is made to fay, 
that it was not fufficient for him to confider the quettion only asa 
legiflator, a ftatefman, and a politician, a talk we flould have. thonght 
amply fufficient for any individual, but as a man of the avoild alfo, 
God forbid any queftion of morals {hould ever be decided by men of 
the world, We have heard of ‘a man of the svorld who objefs ta 
marriage On principle. Now if he be true to his principles, and bea 
member of either Houfe, he ought to bring in a Bill for the abolition 
of marriage. We have heard of another maz of the world who con. 
nives at she proftitution of his owu wife. He, to be confiltent, thould 
endeavour to have a law enatted for the removal of all reftraints upon 
the free intercourfe of the fexes. We have heard of another man of 
the world who, for years, has lived in the continual practice of double 
adultery. He, of courfe, fhould feek to procure, by Iegiflative au. 
thority, the expulfion of the decalogue, from our Bible and Common; 
Prayer. But if men of the world were to be allowed to amufe them. 
felves with the art of legiflation, we fhould hope they would only 
Jegiflate for themfelvesgeand live wholly apart from the reft of {0 
ciety. 

But the ftrangeft of all the ftrange things which the editor has not 
{crupled to put into the mouth of this illuftrious fpeaker, is the affer 
tion, that the royal family marriage a&, was an act * in confequence 
of which Ae could not marry; it, indeed, placed Aim in the fame fitu- 
ation the prefent Bill would generally place thofe who fhould uuforta- 
nately fall under its provifions."’ Now the whole fcope of the argu. 
ments here detailed go to eftablifh this point-—that, if the Bill pafled 
into a law, its inevitable effet would be to reduce divoyced adulte 
reffes to the neceflity of leading a life of proftitution; nay, ** perpe 
tual proftitution’’ is exprefsly {tated to be the confequence of the Bill. 
‘The analogy contended for, then, by the editor, is, that the attal. 
Juded to abfolutely prevents the marriage of the male members of the 
royal family, and reduces them to the neceflity of living in perpetual 
fornication. If fuch were really the effect of the aét, it muft meet 
with the unqualified reprobation of every good Chriftian, and ought 
inftantly to be expunged from the ftatute-book. But the act (of the 
32 Geo. III.) has no fuch fin to anfwer for, It only prohibits the 
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marriage of the royal family without the previous confent of the King; 
nor is even this prohibition abfolute, for where any one of the royal 
family, of the age of 25, has given twelve months notice to the 
Privy Council of his intention to marry, he is at liberty to mafry, 
unlefs, in the interval, both Houfes of Parliament have exprefsly de. 
elared their difapprobation of his marriage. What could be the mo. 
tive for this gro!s mifreprefentation of the editor ? We can perceive 
but one motive, that, of fupplying an excufe for any of thofe illuftrious 
perfonages, if any fuch there fhouid ever unfortunately be, who, for. 
getting what they owed to their God, their country, and themfelves, 
fhould be induced to lead a profligate and immoral life. But no fuch 
excufe can be found. It perfonages fo circumttanced fhould ever feel 
the hardfhip of being unable to contraét fuch marriages as their in- 
clination might lead them to form; they thould recolleét, firlt, the 
principle of the prohibition, the facrifice of individual convenience to 
general good, deducing the wifdom and neceffity of it from thofe 
melancholy pages of our hiftory which exhibit the deftruétive confe- 
quences of the civil contentions which divided the rival houfes of 
York and Lancafter, and deluged the kingdom with blood ; and, fe. 
condly, that from the fituation which impofes fuch hardfhips adequate 
advantages arife— the comforts of afluence without exertion of body 
or mind; rank, dignity, and confidcration, without any previous 
effort to obtain them ; and exclufive privileges without the neceffity 
of perfonal qualifications ; and, thirdly, they fhould recollect, that no 
human law whatever can afford an excufe for the violation of a divine 
precept. Amidit the fcandalous profligacy of manners which prevails, 
in the prefent times, the writer who defcribes fornication as a fin is 
regarded as a Cynic, unworthy of attention, At the rik, however, 
of incurring a fimilar fate, we fhall venture to remind a// thofe whom 
it may concern, that whoever attends the church fervice mutt defcribe 
fornication as ‘¢ a deadly fin;’’ that fornication and adultery are con- 
fidered as fins of the firft magnitude by the infpired writers ; and that 
we have the authority of an apoftle for afferting, that ‘* no whore- 
monger, nor unclean perfon, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of 
Chrift aidof God.’’? It remains, therefore, to be confidered, whee 
ther it be the duty of a Chriftian to regulate his life, according to the 
falhionable morals ot the age, or agreeably to the precepts of his God. 
When this once becomes a matter of doubt, deftruction is near at 
hand. 

We could point out many other reprehenfible paffages in this pame 
phiet befides thofe which we have noticed ;* but our limits forbid us, 
One, however, of this defcription muft not efcape without a come 
ment. Many inftances are adduéed from ancient hiftory to thew how 
adulterers were treated in former times; we could eafily owt-guote the 
Speaker by a reference to our books, were it at all neceffary ; but 
upon this, as, indeed, upon all topics connected with the religious 
and moral conduct of man, more inftruction can be reaped from a 
fingle page of the Scriptures than from all the volumes of ancient and 
modern times. The law of Romulus which gave, in certain ~o 
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the power of life and death to a hufband over his wife, is juftly re. 
prefented as a moft infufferable and terrible tyranny ; but we are told, 
forfooth, that fuch tyranny is not greater than the prohibition to an 
adulterefs to marry the adulterer! The reafon affigned for this infer. 
ence is of a piece with the inference itfelf. ‘* For what woman of 
Spirit would not fooner die, than five a long life of infamy and 
feorn, tor, perhaps, ove guilty ftep?’’ ‘This is another precept of the 
fafhionable morality which our men of the world, it feems, with to 
inculcate,—-If you cannot continue to poflefs the object of your 
adulterous pailion, commit fuicide to evince your /pir:t. Reduced 
into plain language, the advice to the adulterefs here implied, is li- 
terally this—You have rifked the lofs of your foul by the commif. 
fion of one heinous fia, act, therefore, confittently ; ; and, inftead of 
feeking to atone for your crime by a life of penitence and prayer, 
commit a ftill greater fin, and rufh, unbidden, into the prefence of an 
offended God.—It is not poflible that any member of the Houfe 
fhould have uttered a fentiment fo totally repugnant to every princi. 
ple of religion. 

The pailage quoted from an admirable fermon, preached by the 
Rithop of Rochetter’ (in April 1795) at that excellent charity, the 
Magdalen, can be deemed applicable only by thofe whofe minds are 
fo perverted as to confider the ftate of a penitent proftitute who has 
forfaken her vicious habits, as the fame with that of an exultin 
adultrefs who feeks to reap the fruits of her crime, by fecuring for life 

thofe gratifications which led her to commit it. 

The motive afligned by the Duke of Clarence for his oppofition ta 
the Bill in general is the beit that could a¢tuate his mind—. convic- 
tion that initead of diminithing, it would tend to increafe, the fin of 
adultery. But not one argument have we found in the pamphlet that 
tends.to eftablith this point, ‘The motive for objecting to that part 
of the Bill which renders adultery a mifdemeanour, is of a very dif- 
ferent defcription, But we have not room to expofe its folly and its 
fallacy. 

No methodical arrangement whatever has been adopted in this 
compilation, which feems to have been collected, at different times, 
from the New/papers of the day. 


Ant. XXIII. Sudbflances of the Speeches of Lord Auckland in the 
Houfe of Lords, May 16 and 23, 1800; in Support of the Bill 
for the Punifbment, and more effectual Prevention of the Crime of 
Adultery, Svo. Pr. 38. 1s. Wright. 


THOUGH the public are indebted to Lord Auckland for the 
recent introduction of this falutary bill, his Lordfhip modefily dif- 
claims the original merit of the meafure. Thirty years before, he 
obferves, a fimular bill was introduced into the Houfe of Lords by 
the Duke ot Athol, which patted that Houfe unanimouily, but was 
negativ ed in the Commons; in 1779 it was again brought torward 
by the Buhop of Durhain, and was again patled unanjmoutly , the 
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Upper and negatived in the Lower Houfe. Lord Auckland, there- 
fore, very naturally expre tles his urprife at the prefent difplay of 
«a great fchifin and diverfity of opinions refpecting a queftion de- 
pendant on the evident and immutable principles of juftice, morality, 
and religion.” 

After thewing that the proper objec of divorce bills is to sellers 
the injured hufband only; his Lordthip, moft juttly, infers, that 
« jt cannot be reconciled to the dictaces of juftice, morality, or re- 
ligion, that an adulterer and an adultrefs thall be deemed entitled 
toa {pecial interference of the legiflature in their favour, and to 
a fu (penfion of the ordinary courfe "of law, in order to enable them 
to complete a contract founded in turpitude: in other words, that a 
woman who has violated a folemn vow, made by a folemn appeal 
to her Creator, fhall be authorized by you to exhibit a mockery of 
Heaven, by a new profanation of the fame ceremony with the con- 
victed partner of her crime.” 

The noble Lord proceeds to examine the objections to the bill in 
a ftrain of nervous and animated eloquence, re probating, with be- 
coming feverity, the mew morality of the times, and fhewing not 
only the extreme futility but the pernicious tendency of the argu- 
ments oppofed to the meafure. In anfwer to thofe who had con- 
tended that the prohibition to marry the adulterefs would encreafe 
the criminal boldnefs of the adulterer, his Lordihip makes fome 
very pertinent and judicious . fletions on “ that anomalou. fort of 
honour which is here adduced, that uon-defcript plant in the plea- 
fure-garden of modern morality.” Heartily concurrin’, as we do, 
with the feutiments of the noble Lord, we fhall extract u>) patlage. 

“* But [ cannot comprehend the fort of honour which would be 
influenced by the obligation contended for, and yet would proceed 
coolly and deliberately to debauch a married woman; to entail a 
fente of thame on her inno-ent children; to deprive them of their 
natural protection ; to give offence and difguft to focicty; to rob a 
friend of his happinefs ; and to dettroy the fair pride and domettie 
peace of a whole family. 

I cannot comprehend this ftrange cafuiftry, this fophiftry of 
fin, as applied either to the woman, to whom the noble Lords with 
to fecure the means of deriving benefit from ber crime; or to her 
feducer, who is te be difcourage “d by the implied obligation which 
T have thus analyzed. In favour of fuch doétrines I cannot, with 
my incompetent knowledge of the world, trame any argument 
which would not terd to bewilder my own underttanding, and the 
underftanding of others, in a vain endeavour to palliate vice and 
to countenance the vicious. It is a fort of threatening letter in be- 
half of crime, when we are informed, that, unlefs the feduced 
and feducer thal] be permitted to have their vices of the precile 
colour and tint which they prefe r; we muft expect them to com- 
mit vices of a de eper dye and enormity. We cannot compromife 
with wickednefs ; all morality would be thrown off is hinges, if 
fuch ar rguments could be uied with eff ree; they are of a nature to 
undermine the whole fabric of juttice with retpect to every crime 
that can be committed.” 

Ant. 
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Art. XXIV. Sulfance of the Bifbop of Rochefer’s Sp ccc, in the 
HD ufe of P. cr, Frid ry, er 23d, 1800, in the Deba a upon the 
third Reading of the Bill for the Punifbment and mori effelual Pre- 
vention of tbe Crime of Adulicry, Svo. Pr. 35. Is. Robfon. 


THE Bifhop takes a view of the Divine law, as it affects the 
crime of adulte ry, in order to eftablith the illegality of the mar- 
riage of the adulterefs, and to thew that fuch marriage during 
the life of her injured hufband, was always confidered adul- 
tery. His Lordfhip’s arguments, on this point, are, to us at 

at leaft, convincive ; and we perfe étly agree with him in his inter- 
pretation of the pailage in the igt! h chapter of St. Matthew, which, 
we have ever thought, wil] not admit of any other confiruction than 
that which he puts upon it. 

«“ When I wen of the Divine law, I mean the divine law as it 
ftands under the Gofpel. By that Jaw I contend thefe marriages are 
adulteries. By the Laws of Motes, the punifhment of adultery 
was death: and a large power of repudiation was given to the 
hutband for inferior offences. In the latter periods of the Jewith 
Hiftory, when the morals of the people were exceedinely relaxed 
and depraved, capital punithment in the cafe of adultery was rarely 
inflicted ; but the power of repudiation was nied, in an extent be- 
yond any thing the letter of the law could juftify; and this the 
more fober part of the nation feem to have under food. Our Lord 
was contulted concerning the propriety of fuch divorces. His an- 
{wer was, that by the original inttitution of marriage, the contraét 
was indiffoluble. ‘That the liberty of divorce, under the Mofaic 
Jaw, was an accommodation to a certain hardnets of heart among 
the Jewith people—that from the beginning it was not fo. He 
adds, ¢ And I fay unto you, (1, in conformity to the fpirit of the 
inftitution, thus lay down MY law) whofoever fhall put away his 
wife, except it be for fornication, and fhall marry another, com- 
and whofo marrieth her, which is put away, 
committeth adultery.”* In the firft Epitile to the Corinthians, St, 
Paul lays down the fame rule, as a pofitive command of our Lord, 
with refpect to married perfons, both Chriftians. Where one of 
the parties was a Heathen or a Jew, and the other a Chriftian, the 
cafe admitted fome exceptions. But in the cafe of hutband and 





* « Matt. xix. 3—Q9. In this Oth verfe, « I fay unto you,’ &c. 
Our Lord lays down his own law, without regard to the law of 
Mofes, which he abrogates. By Chrift’s law, the man who puts 
away his wife, except for adultery, and marries another, commits 
adultery. And he who marries her, thus put away by Chrift’s law 
for adultery, the only caufe of putting away under Chrift’s law, 
committeth adultery. This is the only expofition which our Lord's 
words can bear. For by the law of Mofes it was not adultery fora 
man to put away his wife for another caufe than adultery, and 
marry another. Neither was it adultery by the Mofaic law for 


another man to marry a woman put away.” See Deut, xxiv. 1, 2. 
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wife both Chrittian, the Apofile fays, ‘ unto the married I com- 
mand (not 1, but the Lord) let not the wife be feparated from her 
huiband. But if the be feparated, let her remain unmarried, or 
be reconciled to her hufband.’* The Apoftle enjoins this, not as 
from himielf, but as a pofitive command of Chritt. ‘The Apoftle 
therefore agrees in my interpretation of our Lord’s words, when I 
fay, that, as the Divine Law is laid down by our Lord himéelf, in 
bis an{wer to the Pharifees, the cohabifation of a divorced adultrefs 
with her feducer, under colour of a marri: ige, notwithitanding’ the 
connivance of human laws, is gro{s adultery.” 

The Bithop fuccetsfully ridicules the prepofterous idea that nei- 
ther the clergy nor the lawyers are competent judges of the fubject ; 
and he vindicates the bill from thé charge of innovation by thewins 
it to be pe riectly confiftent with the primitive purity of our laws. 
The peroration is too energetic and too much to the purpole, to be 
omitted here. 

«My Lords, you have been addreffed as fathers. You have been 
entreated, not to be fevere againft thofe infirmities of our common 
nature, from which your own daughters, with all the advantages 
of high breeding, cannot be exempt. My Lords, I too call upon 
you, as FATHERS. I demand of you, not connivance at the fhame, 
but protection of the innocence, and honour of your daughters. A 
father may have many daughters. If one of thefe is betrayed by 
thefe infirmities of our common nature, how is the father to pro- 
te&t the honour of the reft? Will he think its fecurity too dearly 
bought by the fufferings of the guilty? How is it to be fecured at 
all, if this guilt is ge nerally to efcape with impunity? But, my 
Lords, I. addrefs you not as fathers individually. I fay, that the 
innocence of daughters is a matter, in which fathers ought to make 
acommon caufe: and the feelings of the individual mutt be facri- 
ficed, when the occafion requires it, to the common intereft. 

*“ My Lords, once more | conjure you to remember, that juttice, 
not compaffion for the guilty, is the great poncipe of legiflation, 
Yet, my Lords, your compaiiion may find worthy obj: és. ‘Lurn, 
my L ords, your merciful regards to the illuftrious fuppliants prof- 
trate, at this moment, at your bar; conjugal fidelity ; domettic 
happinefs ; public manners; the virtue of the fex. ‘Thefe, my 
Lords, are the fuppliants now kneeling before you, aud imploring 
the protection of your wifdom and your juftice.” 


Art. XXV. Subjiance of the Speeches of Lord Mulgrave in the Houfe 
of Lords, 271 reply lo the Speeches of Lord Au hla: ad and the Bi ifhr op 
of Rocbefter on the Divorce Bill, 8vo. Pr. 50. Wright. 


LORD MULGRAVE oppofe dthe bill on the fame ground with 
the Duke of Clarence, that it would have a te ndency to increaie 
the very crime which it profefied to check. Our opinion of this 
ound of oppofition we have already declared ; but in this fpeech 
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* « ) Cor, vii. 10. 11." 
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we have not found a fingle argument capable of producing any 
change in thofe fentiments which a perufal of the fpeeches, to 
which it was meant as an anfwer, had excited in our minds. We 
cannot agree with his Lordthip in his opinion that “ in point of 
general morality, fociety i is in a better ftate than it has formerly 
been in this country ;” we have already affigned our reafons for 
entertaining an oppofite opinion ; nor can we poffibly concur with 
him, in the idea, that the marriage of an adulterefs with an adul- 
terer tends to promote the reformation of the former. becaufe a 
complete deteftation of her crime muit precede her reformation, 
and how fuch deteftation can exift in conjunction with the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of the crime, it is impoffible for us to account 
upon the operation of any known quality of the human mind, of 
any known principle of human action. The reverfe of this pofi- 
tion appears to us to be inconteitibly the fact. His Lordthip dif- 
fers from the Bifhop of Rochetter in his conftruétion of the patlage 
in the nineteenth chapter of St. Matthew, but all the precedents 
adduced in fupport of his arguments, are fully proved by the bifhop 
not to bear upon it. 

This is the lait fpeech we have to review on this very important 
fubject, and it is with great pleafure we find that notice has been 
giv en, by a very worthy and able member of the Houfe of Com: MONS, 
of a determination, to make a freth application to Parliament in the 
next feffions. We truft, the matter will be amply difcuffed in the 
interval, and that the firm friends of religion and morality will not 
fleep upon their pofts, We cannot, however, difmifs this topic 
without exprefling our regret that the mafterly fpeeches of Lord 
Expon and Mr. Exsktxe have not been printed. The latter we 
underftand to have been a f{peech containing more found knowledge 
and legal information, than any {peech that was delivered on the 
fubject in the Houle of Commons. 


Art. XXVI. Thoughts on the Propriety of preventing Marriages 
Sounded on Adultery, 8vo. Pp. 27. Rivingtons. 1800. 


THESE are the temperate and judicious thoug hts of a fenfible 
mind, which has duly confidered the fubject, in its tendency to affect 
individuals, and fociety. ‘The author was a decided friend to the 
Bill which the Commons rejected ; and his prepofition for making the 
adulterer contribute to the future fupport of the adulrrefs, whom he 1s 
reftritted from marrying, is entitled to ferious attention, 


Art. XXVIII. 4 Difcourfe to unmarried Men. Small 8vo. Pp. 
15. No Bookfeller’s Name. 


THIS is a very excellent difcourfe on the fin of fornication, which 


ought to be read by every wan of the u orld, who acknow ledges the 
truths of Chriitiapity. We are informed | hy a Correfpondent that it 


is to be had at Mr. Clarke’s, Bookfiller, in New Bond-ftreet. 
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Agr. XXVIII. The Annual Anthology. Vol. 1. 12mo. 6s. Long- 


man. 1799. 


OF this collection it may very truly be faid : 

“ Sunt bona, funt quaedam mediocria, funt mala plura.” 

But, we believe, the public concur with us in opinion, that the 
number of dona are, in proportion, very fmall. Among the wala 
plura are the picees of Mr. Dyer and Dr. Beddoes. Dyer’s Ode to 
the river Cam is unworthy of a {choolboy juft beginning to ver 
fify, in Englifh, an epigram of Martial. 

« While yon tkylark warbles high, 
While yon ruftic whittles gay, 
On thy banks, O Cam, I lie, 
Muteful pour the penfive lay.” 


What common-place ftuff is this!'—Ex pede Herculem. With 
refpe& to Beddoes, we advife him to confine himfelf to his labo- 
ratory, ne futor ultra crepidam.—Yet, the nymph Avra, perhaps, 
may be as coy as the mufe; the Gas may go off in a bubble; and, 
in ipite of his azrs, the doGtor may give us fumum ex fulgore, both 
philofophical and poetical. 

Of the guadam medweria, Mr. C. Lloyd and Mr. Southey are 
ready to furnifh us with fpecimens: but we condefcend not to 
tranicribe verfe, which “ Non Dii, non homines, non con- 
ceflere column.” 

For the 4e//, we bow to a lady, with plexfure ; we haften to con- 
fer the wreath on Mrs. Opie ; not from any feeling for the fair fex, 
or any fentiment of politenefs ; but as the impartial judges of 
poetical merit. 


“ To Mr. Orie, on bis having painted for me the picture of Mrs, 
Twifi.” By Mrs. Opie. 
* Hailtothy pencil! well its glowing art 
Has trac’d thofe features painted on my heart : 
Now, tho’ in diftant fcenes fhe fon will rove, 
Still ‘hall I here behold the friend I love ; 
Still fee that {mile “* endearing, artlefs, kind,” 
The eye’s mild beam that fpeaks the candid mind, 
Which fportive oft, yet fearful to offend, 
By humour charms, yet never wounds a friend. 
But, in my breaft contending feelings rife, 
While this lov’d femblance fafcinates my eyes, 
Now pleas’d, | mark the painter’s tkilful line, 
Now joy, becaufe the tkill | mark was thine: 
And, while I prize the gift by thee beftow'd, 
My heart proclaims, I’m of the giver proud. 
Thus pride and friendfhip war with equal ftrife,’ 
And now the friend exults, and now the wite,” 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 
Sone, dy Mrs, Opie. 


« Think not, while gayer fwains invite 
Thy feet, dear girl, to pleafure’s bowers, 
My faded form fhall meet thy fight, 
And cioud my Laura’s finiling hours. 


Thou art the world’s delighted gueft, 

And all the young admire is thine; 
Then I'li not wound thy gentle breatt, 

By numbering o'er the wounds of mine 


I will not fay, how well, how long, 
‘This faithful heart has figh’d for thee, 

Bui leave, the happier fwains among, 
Content, if thou contented be. 


But Laura, fhould misfortune’s wand 
Bid all thy youth’s gay vifions fly, 
From thy foft cheek the rofe command, 

- ~ And force the luftre from thine eye ; 


Then, thoughtlets of my own diftrefs, 
I’il hatte, thy comforter to prove ; 

And Laura fhall my frtend/ip dlefs, 
Altho’, alas! the tcorns my Jove.” 


Thefe are charming little pieces. They are the flowers of the 
Anthology : but they were waiting their fragrance among weeds; 
and we were willing to remove them to a more genial {pot *. 


Art. XXIX. The Fugiifh Sailor and French Citizen, a loyal Sketch, 
in Verfe, embellifbed « a a Caricature Frontifpiece, defigned by 
Woodward. Ato. Pr. 8. _ Is. Od, Allen, Weft, and Hughes, 
Chapple. 1800. 


This Jeu d'Efprit contains much point and pleafantry. For ex< 
ample: 
Citizen, 
* Me come 
To teach de Englith freedom, from my home.” 


JACKs 


“You teach us freedom !—teach us to make flip, 
To heave an anchor, or to fteer a thip ; 

A lath like you--teach Britons to be free! 
Damme—we learn it with our A. B.C.” 


— | 


* That the Anthology (as it is called) is not a little tinétured 
with Jacobinifm, we fcarcely need obferve, after mentioning the 
names of thefe authors: we hold their politics and their poetry, 2 
equal contempt. 
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A Letter to the Right Hon. William Windbam. = 119 


Again, CITIZEN. 


« Monfieur, you make de grande miftake—we have 
Dans le tems paffe all ben pauvre flave ; 

Mais toutes les chofes have been fo changeés fince 
Dat all the French be each von little Prince ; 

And den for freedom—you Monfieur muft grant 

En France de Tree of Liberty ve plant.” 


JACK. 


“ Your Tree of Liberty !—a pretty joke, 
The Tree of Liberty—is Britifh oak. 

High as a firft-rate maft its branches fhoot, 
Sound is its trunk—and firmly fix'd its root ; 
And when dread ills and foreign foes invade, 
We'll find an harbour underneath its fhade.” 








? 
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MISCELLANIES. 


a 


Ani. XXX. Hints for Hi/ory, refpedling the Attempt on the King's 
Life, 15th May, 1800, publifbed in the Hopes of increafing the Fund 
Jor the Ereétion of the Naval Pillar. By the Rey. Sir Herbert 
Croft, Bart.8vo. Pe. 32. 1s. 6d. Wright. 


IR H. Croft here gives a full account of the circumftances at- 
tending this atrocious attempt, and of the magnanimous con- 
du@ of his Majefty on the occafion, with a view to aid the recol- 
letion of the future hiltorian of the prefent period. ‘The defign is 
laudable, and the execution of it is not disfigured by any fulfome 
adulation. There are fome pages of fatire, in verfe, annexed, 
which, we are told, is the firtt of a feries of fatires. It contains 
fome good advice to hufbands, though rather implied than expreffed. 
But we could point out a paflage in which the author fo far devi- 
ates from his purpofe, that he may be affured many a reader, whom 
he would not prefume to confider either as “a dunce,” or as having 
“a black heart,” will miftake his praife for fatire. 





Art. XXXI. A Letter to the Right Honourable William Windham, 
on bis late oppofition to the Bill to prevent Bull-baiting. By an old 
Member of Parliament. 8vo. Ppr.47. 1s.6d. Cadell and 
Davies. 1800. 


This letter certainly does honour to the heart of the writer, Sir 
Richard Hill, whofe humanity, like his integrity, is too well known 
to need any comment from us. Angry at the lofs of a bill, which 
he himfelf, we believe, introduced into the houfe; he attacks Mr. 
Windham for his oppofition to it, with warmth, but without 
afperity. While he laments what he deems the mifapplication of 
his talents, on that occafion, he does juftice to his charaéter and 
feclings. On the brutality of the practice of bull-baiting, there 
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can fearcely be two opinions, any more than on the duty of treat 
dumb auimals with kindnefs. But the main ground of Mr. Winj. 
ham’s oppofition, unlefs we greatly mifconceived him, was, thy 
the evil was not of that magnitude or extent as to require the jp. 
terpofition of the Legiflature, which never fhould be exerted o 
trifling occafions. ‘To us, we confefs, it appeared in the fame point 
of view, for, in all our travels over the Britifh dominions, not ey. 
cepting the counties of Stafford and Salop, we never faw or heard 
of a bull-baiting. ‘That it is a practice which prevails to a greater 
extent, and is attended with greater circumflances of cruelty, thap 
we had any ideq of, feems clear, from the report of Sir Richard, 
and the letters which are annexed to his pamphlet. But ftill the 
queftion occurs, have not the magittrates already fufficient power to 
put a ftop to it? We incline to think they have. 

Another ground of oppofition was, that this bill formed part ofa 
fyftem to deprive the lower claffes of all their amufements. How 
far this was really the cafe, it is not for us to fay. But we will fay, 
that the confideration is a ferious one, and that we certainly have 
obferved ftrong ‘ymptoms of fuch a difpofition in a certain defcrip- 
tion of fectaries. Let us fteer clear both of licentioufnefs and puri- 
tanifm; if we were abfolutely reduced to the neceflity of chufing 
between the two evils, we, undoubtedly, fhould not hefitate in ou 
choice, but, fortunately, this is not the cafe at prefent; the mil 
{pirit of our eftablithed faith, and the fame mild fpirit of Britith 
jurifprudence, have marked out a middle courfe, which, we hope, 
every friend to both will not fail to purfue. 

Having taid this, we join moft heartily with the worthy Baronet, 
in reprobating every fpecies of cruelty to dumb creatures, whether 
a bull, a hare, ora worm. The treatment of fheep and cattle, by 
the drivers and their boys, in the ftreets of the metropolis, is truly 
diabolical ; thefe wretches, who have nothing of humanity but the 
form, take a favage delight in inceffantly goading and tormenting 
them, though in fo filent a way, as to efcape general notice, and, 
by that means, to prevent the interpofition of paffengers. Horles 
too, in London, fare little better; and a miftaken idea prevails 
among the people, that a man has a right to do what he pleales 
with his own property. It is a duty incumbent on all who witnel 
fuch conduct, to'convince them of their miftake, by enforcing the 
laws in exiftence for the punithment of fuch barbarity. 


Argt.XXXII. A Praxis of Logic for the ufe of Schools. By John 
Collard. 8vo. Pr. 231. 5s. jJohnion. 1799. 


_ & THERE is no branch of ancient {cience that has received les 
Improvement from modern writers, than the Praxis of Logi 
Locke, Hartley, Reid, and feveral others, have ably inveftigated the 
theory of the human underftanding and the doétrine of ideas, but 
thele {ubjeéts are properly ontological, or metaphyfical, and no 
within the province of logic.” 

“© Th advantage of fy{tematical reafoning has been generally & 
knowledged; but, it has been demanded, how can it be taught! 
This, it mult be confeiled, has been a very formidable difficulty: 
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but, wherein has the dithculty confifted? The anfwer is fhortly 
this, no fyftem has yet appeared which is built upen the ftructure 
of language. Logic fhould not confift of a number of theoretical 
rules,~to which language is to be made fublervient, but, like gram- 
mar, it fhould embrace the charaéteriftics which language itfelf has 
affumed. It is of little ufe to invent methodical arrangements of 
words, or propofitions, however ingenioufly contrived, if they do 
not correfpond with common prattice. General obférvations, allo, 
without exemplification, aflord but little inftru€tion.” 

« The elements of this fyftem were firft publithed in 1796, ina 
work entitled * The Effentials of Logic,’ which received the appro- 


‘ bation of many charafters celebrated for their learning and intelli- 


gence. That publication introduced me to a correfpondence with 
lome gentlemen of literary eminence, at whole requeft I was in- 
duced to attempt the formation of this praxis, and to whom I am 
greatly obliged for many ufeful hints. The Fffentials of Logic 
comprehend the principles of this fyftem at large, compared with 
the various forms of fyllogiftical reafoning, including the doétrine 
of ideas, mode, fub{tance, definition, &c. This piece contains a 


reduétion of thofe principles to praétice; or, in other words, a_ 


preftical application of that theory to familiar language. In this 
piece, which was written purpofely for the ufe of ichools, I have 
entircly omitted the doétrine of ideas, mode, fubftance, and defini- 
tion, becauie I am convinced, that boys fhould immediately exer- 
cifeon the praxis, and that thote {ubjeéts, which depend more upon 
the powers of refleétion, will be introduced with greater advantage 
in the practical progrels, For the vagrant thoughts of youth, which 
are for ever making flighty excurfions from the confideration of any 
fixed {ubje¢t, can never be fufficiently confined, inthe firft inftance, 
to contemplate, fteadily, the fubtile objetts of metaphyfical ab- 
ftrattion.”” | 

We have thus permitted the author, in his well-written preface, 
to {peak for himielf : and after having carefully examined the work, 
we are free to declare, that we think it well calculated for the ule 
of ichools. 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 








Arr. XXXIII. Pyrology, or the Conne@ion between Natural and 
Moral Philofophy, of 5 
(Concluded from v. 448, Vol. V.) 


AVING given an account fafficiendy full of that part of the 
work before us, in which ‘the fpeculations of Dr. Okely,”’ as 

he mod-fily conceives, ‘have enabled him to throw new light upon 
natural philofophy,’’ and to leave the Newtons and Bofcoviches far 
behind him, we proceed now to his difquifitions xpom animated nature. 
We pafs, without notice, his chapter on the bef mode of philofophixing, 
 accavfics, and on number, cveight, and mea/ure, becaufe they con- 
Qz tain 
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tain nothing which even he himfelf can conce:we to be new, and, at the 
fame time, calculated to promote the caufe, for which his book is fo 
highly prized in our Jacobin-clubs. In that fection, however, which 
treats of animated nature, we meet with fome wonderful inftances of 
the agency of Calorique, and fome modes of reafoning which were 
equally unknown to Bacon and Ariftotle. ‘To thefe it is our duty to 
draw the attention of the public. 

“© Life and fenfe depend upon a certain portion of Calorique diffufed 
through the whole organization of an animal. If I fay, that percep. 
tion 1s one of the properties of Calorigue, and motion the natural 
effect of perception, and that wherever in any fyftem the Calorigue of 
every part is connected by continuity with a portion of the fame fub. 
ftance placed fomewhere as in a centre, that centre will haye a percep. 
tion of all the changes which take place in the fyftem, and will have 
a power of producing motion in every part of the fame fyttem ; when 
I fay this, the negative can never be proved till you produce mea 
fyftem fo formed, where the effects do wot enfue.”’ 

This is truly original, and worthy of its pious and /crentific author, 
If we affirm that the power of reflecting light is one of the properties 
of polifhed filver, and that therefore the moon ts a folid globe ot filver, 
the negative can never be proved ull Dr. Okely produce a globe of 
that metal, of the fame fize with the moon, and at an equal diftance 
from the earth, whence light is not reflected, or, in his own perfpicu- 
ous language, ‘* where the effects do not enfue!’’ To be ferious, we 
think it infinitely more probable, becaufe, it is paFble, that the moon 
may be a folid mafs of filver, or even a {pherical mirror of glafs, than 
that the centre of a fyitem of Calorigue can have a perception of all 
the changes which take place in that fyftem. 

When he talks of the fyftem being connected by continuity, we 
ftrongly fufpeét that he affixed no precife meaning to his words, nor 
afked himfelf what this continuity is which performs fuch wonders. 
It cannot be continuity of matter; for if he be as well acquainted 
with the writings of Bofcovich, as the Critical Reviewers fuppofe him 
to be, he muft know, with mathematical certainty, that the atoms of 
a corporeal fyitem of Calorique are not in actual contact; that, there 
fore, fuch a fyftem never can bea true metaphyfical agent, in con/e 
quence of tts continuity ; and that it cannot be coneeived as an inftru- 
ment without involving the fuppofition of a higher and an intellectual 
power. 

But our author attempts to prove what hitherto he has only aferted: 
let us accompany him through that proof. 

‘© J affert, that in the common phenomenon of elafticity, where 
one body, being impelled againft another, is thrown off with a cet 
tain degree of force, there is every thing which takes place in a fen- 
tient being, when he atts from external caufes, except con/ciou/nefs of 
perception/’? "This, gentle reader, is a mere trifle, which our phi- 
lofopher goes on.to a/ert, ** can never exiil, unlefs the obferver ts atthe 
fame time the fubject of the experiment. When I fee another man 
act from external inducement ; that he perceives, refolves, and then 
aéts, is only conclufion from what I know to take place in myfelf, 
reafoumng 
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reafoning upon the following general principle.—When in a feries of 
caufes and effects, feveral links are proved to be the fame in one cafe 
as in another, any intermediare link, not clearly feen in one cafe, 
mutt be conciuded to exitt in that cafe, as well as in the other. — Now, 
that man has hed an inducement applied to him, and I have feen him 
act as I fhould have done, had the fame inducement been applied to 
me: whenever that has happened, I have been confcious of perceiving, 
refolving, &c. therefore that man perceived, refolved, &c. too. 

«¢ In an inanimate body J perceive no fuch refemblance, and am 
therefore not inclined to fuppofe an intervening perception. That 
notwithitanding fome fmall degree of it does take place, I think highly 
probable. But let me be rightly underftood. Suppofe one billiard 
ball, B, to be impelled againit another, A, and to be thrown back, 
I cannot fay A perceives the ftroke. B hits in faét only a finall por- 
tion of A, difplacing its particles, and compreffing its interftitial Ca. 
borique ; that {mall portion of Calorique probably perceives the ftroke, 
or, if it be diffuled over the whole ball, then many little parts of A 
perceive it feparately, faintly, and differently ; but in no cafe can A, as 
a whole, be faid to perceive it. Before that can take place, a peculiar 
ORGANIZATION becomes neceffary.”’ 

Oor readers, perhaps, may be fo dull as not to perceive the force 
of this demonftratien ; but we have nothing more to give them, for 
we have got nothing more ourfelves, except another affertion, that 
« the Calorique of life, is, in reality, continuous with the Calorique 
of compolition.’? ‘This we take to be a phrafe of the fame import 
with—** the foyl is a continuxtion of the body’’—which our un. 
illuminized forefathers would have been rude enough to call a petitio 
principiz, But whatever it be, it -ferves our author’s purpofe, and 
authorizes him to intorm us, in the conclufion of the chapter, that, 
*‘ by his theory, tie dithiculty of accounting for the operation of the 
foul upoa the body, and of the bedy upon the foul, is entirely re. 
moved.’’ 

Whether Dr, Okely confiders this theory as one of his d:/coveries 
we know not. His friends, the Monthly Reviewers, feem to think 
that he borrowed it from Leibnitz, becaufe his Calorigue, which is 
eflentially percipient, ferves, like the moneds of that philofopher, for 
the material of which fouls are manufactured. ‘This conjecture is 
undoubtedly plaufible; but the following extraét furnifhes very com. 
plete evidence, that the theory is much older than Leibnitz, and that 
our philofopher was aot under the necefity of importing it from the 
Continent. 

Whereas Atomic Athei/m,’’ fays the illuftrious Cudworth,  fup- 
poles the notion or idea of body to be nothing but extended reffting 
bulk, and confequently to include no manner of life or cogitation ; 
Mylozoic Atheifm, on the contrary, makes all body, as fuch, and, 
therefore, every the fmallett atom of it, to have /ife efentially belong- 
ing to it (natural perception and appetite) though without any animal 
Jenfe, or ietcsion bavielens as if life and matter, or extended bulk, 


Were but two incomplete and inadequate conceptions of one and the 
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fame fubftance, called body. By reafon of which life (not @ximal but 

plafical ) all parts of matter being fuppofed able to form themfelves 
sorifcially and methodically (though without any deliberation or at. 
tentive confderation) ‘o the,greateft advantage of their refpective ca. 
pabilities, and, therefore, alfo fometimes, by ORGANIZATION, toim. 
prove theinfelves further, into /en/e and fel/f-enjoyment in all animals, 
as alfo to univerfal reason and reflexive knowledge in men, it is plain 
that there is no neceflity at all left, either of any izcorporeal foul in 
man to make him rational, or of any deity in the whole univerfe to 
falve the regularity thereof.* ”’ 

It has been a fafhion of late to publifh extra&ts from learned and 
high-priced books, and to entitle them the beautres of the author, 
from whofe works they are taken. When a philofopher defcends to 
this humble office, tranflating, at the fame time, the doctrines of emi- 
nent men from the antiquated language of the !ait century into modern 
Englith, we confider him as entitled to no fmall fhare of the public 
gratitude. Whether Dr. Okely really intended, under the title of 
Pyrology, to publith she beauties of Cudworth, it is impotlible for us 
to know ; but if fuch was his intention, he has ftopped fhort too foon ; 
for in the intellectual fyftem are many paflages relating to Hy loxeie 
Atheijm, and matter effextially alive, which are not lefs worthy of 
the public attention, than that which we have quoted, and which our 
author /eems to have tranflated. We will infert one of thefe patlages, 
in the firm perfualion that we fhall receive his thanks for fuggetting it 
to his notice, and that, tranflating i it into modern language, he will 
give it a place in the next edition of his book. 

“© This Hyloxoic Athet/m was, long fince, and in the firit emerfion 
thereof, folidiy confuted by the Atomic Atherfts, after this manner. 
If matter, as fuch, had /)fe, perception, and underflanding belonging to 
it, then of neceiliry mutt every atom, or /mallef particle thereof, bea 
diftin® percipient by idelf; from whence it will follow, that there 
could not poilibly be any fuch men and animals, as now arc, compounded 
out of them, but every mau and animal would be a Aeap of innumerable 
perctpients, and have innumerable perceptions and intelledtions ; whereas 
it is.plain, that there is but one /:fe and underftanding, one foul or 
mind, one perceiver or thinker in every man. And to fay that thefe 
innumerable particles of matter do all confederate together; i. €. to 
make every man and animal to be a multitude or commonwealth of 
percipients, or perfuns, as it were, clubbing together, is a thing fo abe 
furd and ridiculous, that one would wonder the /fy/ozct/?s fhould not 
rather chufe to recant their fundamental error of the life of matter, 
than endeavour to feek fhelter and fanctuary for the fame, under fuch a 
pretence,. For though voluntary agents and perfous may, many of 
them, refign up their wills to one, and by that means have all, as it 
were, one artificial ewill, yet can any not poflibly refign up their 
fenfe and underfianding 100, fo as to hove all but one artificial life, 
fenie, and underitanding ; much lefs could this be done by fenfelel 
atoms fuppoied to be devoid ot all conf roufne/s or animality.”’ 
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In Chapter II. of this Seétion, Dr. Okely has certainly made a 


difervery ;—we beg his pardon—he has made two d:/coveries in one 
fhort paragraph. ‘The firit is, that the Ceforigue, contained in the 
feull, is HARDER than the Calorique contained in the feet, or even 
than that contained in ‘¢ the place where honor’s lodged ;’’ and that 
«fleep is produced by the accumulation of Calorique through the 
whole circumference of the encephalon !’’ 

In Chapter IV. we have, in the true fpirit of modern philofophy, 
the following account of the inftinétive tondnefs of parents (by which 
word mothers only are meant) for their children. ‘* The initin@tive 
fondnefs of parent-animals for their offspring is another inftance of 
the pleafure derived from exciting old ideas, and retracing former affo- 
ciations. ‘Fhe animal which is the object of the parent’s dove has, 
during the whole time of pregnancy, been a@ing upon the brain of abe 
parent through the intervention of the nerves, like any other external 
objec?. After birth, therefore, as its helpleffnefs prevents it from bein 
in any refpeét an object of rival~ip, it mutt neceffarily, by conftantly 
exciting the antient cerebral traces, produce an high degree of p/ea/ure 
in the mother ; and thefe traces the conftantly recurring wants of the 
young prevent from being foon effaced. As it grows up, diftance 
and new objeéts produce a new fet of ideas and affociations in the 
young one, and the attachment gradually fubfides. For it is to be 
obferved, that as the fondnefs of the parent arifes from its azo” upon 
the parent, fo the re-adton of the parent produces the inftincts of the 
young, which are therefore exactly fitted to each other!!!’ 

In Sect. III. which profeffes to treat of men, an attempt is made 
to give the air of novelcy to Hartley’s Theory of Senfation, and we 
are gravely told, among other wonderful things, that * ideas are 
fuch changes in the medullary fibres of the brain, as difpofe them to 
fall into fome one particular mode of aon, probably of the vrbra- 
tory kind !’” 

Philofophers have long difputed about the origin of language, but 
our philofopher folves the difficulty in two fentences, ‘ ‘Lo form 
languages, he fays, is one of the natural inftinéts of men derived from 
the /uperior fize of his brain to that of other animals.’’ Of this he 
is fo confident, that he feems half-furprifed that we do not fpeak be- 
Sore we are born, (fee P. 134) and juitly attributes to our late acqui- 
fition of the /peaking inftinet, “ the diverfity of languages refulting 
from the diverfity of circumitances to which men, after birth, are 
expofed.”’ 

As Dr. Okely has too much genius to write fyftematically, we 
cannot follow him through the whole of his work without filling a 
difproportionate fhare of our Mifcellany with disjointed remarks on 
difeoveries made in every human ference. We muit, therefore, pafs 
on to the fection which treats of religiuz, in which his dt/covertes are 
moft numerous, and, we doubt not, moft valuable both in his own 
opinion and in that of his friends. 

After a few preliminary obfervations, which, to men of unphilofo- 
phical heads like our’s, will appear, we fatpect, very little ro the pur- 
pote, he proceeds to inquire into the nature of Deity, In this inquiry 
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he very foon di/covers that the Deity is equally devoid of underfand. 
ing as of paflions. ‘* The Deity, fays he, is to the univerfe what 
our active powers are to our bodies, or rather to our brains, the feat 
of our inteilects. In the univerfe, as in the human brain, the power 
refides in, and animates that upon which it acts. Here no previous 
experience, no obfervation, no working after a plan are neceflary, 
The eaufe for exertion arrives, the exertion takes place, the effect ene 
fues : all this is initantaneous, as the ftarting of a bright thought in 
a poet’s.mind ; a procefs indeed which bears the neareft refemblance 
to the operations of Deity, 

«© A being without wants can have no occafion for the human mode 
of employing means to gain ends ; whatever looks like an inftance 
of that procefs in the works of creation, appears, upon a nearet {cru. 
tiny, to bear a different interpretation ; as fall be fhewn by feveral 
inftances in their proper places. Here then is an end of the doctrine 
of final caufes, that bane of all true knowledge and chafte philiply, 
The only want that can with propriety be aferibed to the Deicy, is 
that of ating ; but the fame caufe, which in any particular inttance 
occafions the neceflity of aétion, determines alfo the quantity and di. 
re€tion in which it is to be excited.’’ 

* It is but juftice,” continues he, * toallow, that if I except a few 

hilofophers of exalted underftandings, I ftand fingle in-this opinion 
of Deity, having literally all the world againft me. ‘Ihe idolater, 
the Mahometan Theift, the Chriftian Theiit, the Chinefe ‘Theitt, the 
philofophical Deift of the prefent times, all feem to agree in fuppofing 
the Deity to be not only diftinét from nature, but exifting beyond it, 
in the fame manner as the fpirit of a man exifts beyond the bounds 
of the materials from which he is compofing any human work.’ 

We cannot help thinking that our fapient author labours here under 
a miftake, and claims to himfelf, and a fea friends, a d:/covery which 
muft be fhared with thou/ands who had underftandings equally eaalied 
with his own. It is, indeed, true that dches/ffs, of all denominations, 
held opinions of the Deity very different {rom this ; but there has been a 
large phalanx of Arheifs, antient and modern, who rejected the doc- 
trine of final cau/es, and thought, with Dr. Okely, that the Deity us 
the foul of the world, Belides Hippocrates and Virgil already noticed, 
many antient authors are quoted in the intellectual fyftem, as teach. 
ing not only that God is the foul of the world, but alfo that this 
anima mundi is Calorique ; becaufe ‘fire being a more fubtle and move- 
able body than any other, was therefore thought, by fome of thole 
antients, to be acapatwrarov.”? Among the moderns it is well known 
that Spinoza, that man of exalted mind, afirms that nothing but the 
prejudices of education could have led men to fancy that ** eyes were 
given them that they might /ee; teeth for the purpofe of chewing theit 
tood ; herbs and animals for the matter of that food; that the /wa was 
formed to give dight; or the ocean to nourifh fes’’!!! Dr. Okely 
and his friends therefore cannot claim to themtelves the merit of hav- 
ing difcovered that God is Calorigue, that Calorigue is the foul of the 
eworld, or.that the dottfine of fal cau/es is a figinent of the imag 
nation ; 
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nation ; fince in all thefe great difcoveries they have been anticipated 
both by antients and moderns, 

It is melancholy to think, that, in the very end of the 18th cen. 
tury, when we proudly boatt of having carried our fcience beyond the 
ken of our ancettors, fo many attempts thould be made, and apparently 
with great fuccefs, to revive among us the chilling dottrines of an. 
tient Atheifm ; that men fhould take delight in contemplating them. 
felves as on a level not only with the brutes that perifh, but even 
with the dirt that they trample under their feet ; and that they fhould 
have lefs laudable ambition than ‘* the untutored Indian,’’ who far 
from expecting that the confcious, thinking being within him would 
be annihilated at death, fondly, and certainly not abjectly, flattered 
himfelf with that hope, that 


: admitted to that equal fky 
His faithful dog fhould bear him company. 


To this degrading phenomenon, in the hiftory of the human mind, 
many circumitances have contributed; but none, we believe, more 
than that vain attempt which every fciolift now makes to affign the 
drue metaphyfical caujes of the various phenomena of nature. That 
every event or change is produced by fome caufe is a propofition of 
which no man will controvert the truth who underftands the terms in 
which it is expreffed ; but when, from feeing two events conftantly 
fucceed each other, we infer that the one is the true @&ive and imme- 
dtate caufe of the other, our inference, to fay the beft of it, is by much 
too hafly. In popular language, indeed, and even in philofophical 
difquifition, it is common to fay that the attractive power of the earth 
is the cau/e of the defcent of heavy bodies, that the attractive power 
of the magnet is the cau/e of its lifting iron, and that the ftroke of a 
racket is the cau/e of the motion of a billiard ball, But all this is 
figurative language. We cannot form the notion of adfron without 
attributing it to power, nor of power as feparated from /ubfance. 
The earth, however, is not in contaét with the falling ftone, nor the 
magnet with the approaching iron, nor, we believe, the racket with 
the ball which is difplaced by its ftroke ; how then can the earth, the 
iron, or the racket be the true metaphyfical and immediate caufes of the 
phenomena ? 

The difficulties attending the attempt to affign real cau/es are fuch, 
that philofophers, perhaps, would do well to content themfelves 
with endeavouring to difcover the /aws, by which God governs, 
with infinite wifdom, the natural and the moral world. This, 
however, is far from being the object of Dr. Okely’s labours, 
though he profeffes, in the work before us, to corre¢t natural and moral 
philofophy, Having deprived the Deity of intelligence, he laughs, 
of courfe, at the common notions of Providence ; and with perfect 
confiflency rejects all revelation as impofture. ‘The god Calorigque 
can, indeed, reveal nothing, But the author furely treats his readers 
with contempt, when, in order to prove that Chrift was a genus, who 
required all his knowledge in the natural way, he merely informs 


them, that fome of the gircumflances, introduced into one of our Sa. 
viour’s 
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viour’s parables, never a@ually took place in real Life ; and he treats 
them with fomething worfe than contempt, when, in fupport of this 
obfervation, he quotes the parable fa//ely. It was not ** becaufe they 
had neglected to attend an entertainment, to which the King had in. 
vited his fubje¢ts, that he is reprefented, in the parable, as having 
deftroyed them with the fword ;’’ but becaufe, in addition to this in. 
folence, they had intreated his fervants /pitefully and flain them. 

We fhall not follow our author through that maze of ignorance and 
blafphemy which fills the lait chapter of his book. The man who ac. 
knowledges no God but Calorigue muft, of courfe, reject the miracles 
of the Gofpel ; but the arguments brought by Dr. Okely to difprove 
thefe miracles, equal not in ftrength even the cavils of ‘Tom Paine, 
and fall infinitely fhort of the fubtle fophiftry of Hume, which was fo 
completely untwifted by Adams and Campbell. To the writings of 
thefe two Divines we refer our readers for complete fatisfaction on 
the fubject of miracles ; and fhall now prefent them with our author's 
Aprrenpix to Pyrococy. 

“© The author of Pyrology feels it his duty, for the fake of his own 
confcience at leaft, to inform the public, that fince the publication of 
that erroneous work, which he wrote in the blindnefs of infidelity, 
God has, in a wonderful manner, opened his eyes to the real exiftence 
of all his unfpeakable attributes. Bleffed be his name for ever. Amen, 

‘© That adorable Being has alfo been pleafed to reveal to his mind 
his great love to mankind in the redemption of the world, through his 
only begotten Son our Lord Jefus Chrift. And notwithflanding the 
enormous lengths which he had been permitted to run ignorantly 
through unbelief, though always kept by an over-ruling hand from 
the lait extremity, the fame ever bleffed Lord Jefus Chrift has been 
gracioufly pleafed to pardon all his fins, and to admit him to the pri- 
vileges conferred upon children of God. . 

“© May many who are at prefent in a ftate of infidelity be warned 
and encouraged by his example, to flee from the wrath to come. 


‘6 WILLIAM OKELY.” 
Northampton, O8. 25) 1797" 


The fincerity of this recantation has been queftioned by many ; and 
it was more than queitioned by ourfelves, till we were made acquaint. 
ed with fome particulars of the author’s private hiftory, which have 
gone a great way to remove all fcepticifm from our minds, It 1s an 
old obfervation that ‘* extremes in religion beget each other ;” and, 
it the obfervation be well-founded, it is not furprifing that Dr, Okely 
fhould have been firft a myftical enthufiaft, then an Atheift, and then 
a myttical enthufiaft again. 

We have reafon to believe that he is the fon of Francis Okely, 
formerly of Sc. John’s College, Cambridge, who, in the year 177% 
publifhed Memoirs of the Life, Death, Burial, and Wonderful Wn- 
tings of JacoB Beumen. Young Okely was fent to Germany that 
he might inhale the fumes of Behmenifm, we fuppofe, uncontaminated 
with foreign mixture. On his return from the Continent he went (0 
the Univerlity of Edinburgh; but frequented the aemieet i 
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that city as much as the fchools. Whether it was in Edinbursh that 
he firft got a fight of the follies of Behmenifm, we know not; but 
we do know that he attended a courfe of lectures in that Univerfity 
well calculated to cure him of the difeafe of religious my/frey/m on the 
one hand, and to ferve as an antidote againtt the potion of Ather/m, 
on the other, Perhaps he had not a futhcient knowledge of the ele- 

ments of fcience to profit by thefe lectures ; and if fo, his wide lap 
from enthufiafm was not unnatural; for he, whofe head ts nor fitted 
for cool inveltigation, never thinks that he can recede far enoug! from 
a fyftem of opinions, in which he has been made to perceive foine- 
thing of error. 

Oid and deep- rooted notions, however, are more eafily buried under 
the rubbith of new ones equally unfound, than completely eradicated 
from the minds of /ach men; and it is by no means improbable, that 
for the long period of fourteen years, during which Dr. Okely was em. 

loyed in compiling this fyftem ot Atheifm, he may have been cherith- 
ing fecretly, and alimott ‘unknown to himfelf, {ome portion of .his 
original fire. If fo, the firft occafional caule fitted to make him think 
would blow the latent {park into a blazing flame; and that caufe, we 
believe, was the neglect into which he tell as a medical pra¢titioner, 
on the publication of his Pyrology. A revolution, fomewhat fimilat 
to this took place in the religious opinions of Mr. Francis Okely. 
“© In his early years of piety, being unacquainted, he fays, with the 
fnare, and unhappily too much addicted to reasoning, and Vv ftemane 
religion, a fet ot plautible nections, according: to the letter ot Serip- 
ture, gradually ftole in upon him, and coole ‘d his affection for the very 
awakening and enlivening HEART’s REALITY.”’ From this danger- 
ous ftate of reafoning he was converted by fecret wh:/pers within, 
and induced to ftudy the latrer writings of Mr. Willian Law, and 
the myftical works of Jacob Behmen ! 

But if we believe Dr. Okely to be a mad enthufiaftic ft, have we not, 
it may be atked, employed too much of our time in the analyfis of a 
work, of srhichh the intrinfic merit is fo very low, as to place it far 
beneath our notice? In anfwer to this queition, which is natural and 
reafonable, we beg leave to inform our readers, that conte mptible as 
the Pyrology is, the Jacobins employ it, with fuccefs, to promote 

their diabolical purpofes. We know not that it is now to be pur- 
chafed in the fhops ; but it is in od libraries of molt reading /cereties 
in Great Britain, and i is, by the Curators of thefe libraries, circus 
lated among fuch Tyros in {cience as are not li ikely to perceive the 
weaknefs of the author’s reafonings ; whilft it is carefully kept up 
from thofe who are known to be willin; 2, as well as able, to expofe its 
futility. T'wo friends of our’s—de termined Anti- Jacobtns—w ifhing 
to ive this wonderful performance foon afier its public. itlov, thought 
they m! ght borrow it trom the libri iry OF a Ls Ae 106 let) 9 att, ning 
a {ci ntific name, in the city where they refide. Sul pecting, | However, 
that the application would be More fuccef fal if made by a third per 
On, one of them e: nploy ed a friend of his own to requell the uie of 
he book, for a very few days, fromthe librarton of the fociery 5 but 
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employed, if the loan was for himfelf, and being told that it was nor, 
but for Dr. *******, replied, “ Then, Sir, you cannot have it.” 
A fimilar requeft was made by our other friend, and ina fimilar man. 
ner, to the prefident of the fociety. The refult was the fame ; the 
prefident adding, ‘* It is not to fuch men as Dr. ***** and 
Dr, #****** that we lend Okely’s Pyrology”’!!! 


—_ 
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THE ENDEAVOUR SOCIETY 
For tHe RELIEF ann INSTRUCTION or rue POOR. 


T atime, when fo many affociations, for the propagation of Infide- 

litvand Jacobiniim, have been eftablifhed to corrupt the hearts 
and to pervert the minds of the lower clafles of fociety, it 1s with 
heartfelt fatisfaétion, we witnels the eflablifhment of any inttitution 
which tends to counteract defigns fo pernicious to individnails, and 
fo deftructive tothe community. To afford temporal aflifiance, and 
to communicate religious knowledge, to the poor, 1s a duty which 
every man is bound to difcharge to the beft of his ability ; but this 
duty is, perhaps, beft performed by affociations, in whick. the united 
efforts of individuals bave much greater (cope for exertion, and are, 
confequently, capable of producing a much greater effect. 

The Expeavour Sotirry, though it have been ‘eftablifhed 
fome time, and has ome re{pectable names in the lift of its fupporters, 
is not fo well known as it Ought to be. Its deiign is, by means of 
an annual fubicription of One Guinea, to raife a fund to be applied, 
in various ways, to the relief of the indigent; to advance imall 
fums, without intereft, to perions in bufinels ; to fupply medical 
alfiftance to the fick ; child-bed linen andall other relief (including 
delivery) to lying-in women, at their own habitations; to inoculate 
their children ; ancd,in fhort, toremove the wants, and to contribute 
to the comforts, of the poor, as far as its circum{tances will admit. 

While the attention of the focicty has thus been dire¢ted to the 
adminiftration of relief to the bodily wants of the poor, they have 
been equally vi igilant in inftilling found principles of religious and 
civil duty into their minds. ‘This has been effected, by the eflablith- 
ment of a library for their ufe, containing fuch plain books of divi- 
nity as are comprehenfible by every underltanding , and by the oc- 
cafional diftribution of cheap tratts, and a fet of prayers, for the 
morning and evening, ftuck on pafleboard, to be hung up in their 
bed-chambers. By this means, the poor are enabled, in a certain 
degree, to defeat the arts of the nurherous fe€taries who are affiduous 
in their attempts to feduce them from the eitablifhed church ; that 
kind of ignorance which facilitates fedu€tion is removed; anda 
firm fenfe of duty i:nplanted in the mind, Whenever the funds 
will admit of fuch an extenfion of their plan, the fociety mean to 
ettablifh a Sunday {chool, to be conduted, accordipy to the inten- 
tion of the ori ginal founders of fuch fchools, on the true principles 
of the Church of England, Thele inftitutions, in themielves ex- 
cellent, 
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cellent, have been grofsly perverted by the aits of {e@aries, and, in 
many inftances, we fear, rendered inftruments of hoftility to our 
eftablifhments, both civil and religious. 

This is a brief outline of the Exnngavovur Society which 
comprehends other ufeful objects, and which is unqueftionably en- 
titled to public encouragement. It affords the means of doing great 
good at a trifling expence ; and thefe furely are times which call for 
every exertion from the friends of exifting inflitutions, and the 
enemies of innovation in Church or State. 

Sub{fcriptions are received at the Anti- Jacobin Office, Peter- 
borough-Court ; by Meflrs, Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church-Y ard ; 
and by Mr. Pears, treafurer and apothecary to the fociety, Rock- 
ingham-Row, Newington-Butts, at which places, the plan and 
rules of the fociety ld be had. 


—— eee 





The following is me Form of Prayer uled, in confequence of the 
late attempt on the facred life of his Mayefty, by the Scotch 
Epticopal Church, whofe members are not more diftinguifhed 
for the purity of their religious, than for the foundnefs of their 
political, principles. 


ec Form of Prayer, with Thankfgiving, for the prefervation of 
his Mayesty’s facred perfon, from the late horrible attempt to 
take away his life.—[ To be ufed in the congregations of the Scotch 
E pifcopal Church. | 
“QO Aimicurty and ever-living Lorpv Gop, who dwelleft on 
high, yet humbleft thyfelf to behold the things that are done in 
heaven and on earth; whilft we gratefully adore that wile and gra- 
cious Providence, witich hath eftablifhed the authority of Kings, 
and watcheth over the perfons of Princes, we mo{t humbly befeech 
thee to accept this our public tribute of thanks and praife, as for 
all thy mercies vouchfafed unto thy fervant, our Sovereicn, fo 
elpecially for the prefervation of his facred perfon from the late 
horrible attempt to take away his life, a life fo juflly dear to all his 
faithful fubjeéts. Infpire our hearts, therefore, O gracious Gon, 
and the hearts of all his people, with a juit fenfe of this thy great 
goodnels, fo fignally manifefted in the continued prote@tion of our 
Kine and Governor. Bethou ftill his Gon and guardian in 
the hour of danger ; and in all that he has to do for thy glory, and 
the welfare of his people, let thy wildom be his guide, and Ict 
thine arm ftrengthen him. Defend him from the gathering toge- 
ther of the froward, and from the infurreétion of wicked doers. 
Keep him always under the fhadow of thy wings, that the fons of 
Violence may not hurt his perion, nor the clamours of {edition 
difturb his reign. Direét and blefs the counfels of his Minifters, 
and grant that {uch wile and falutary meafures may {till be adopted, 
for maintaining the order and good government of the kingdom, that 
his dutiful fubje&ts may lead quiet and peaceable lives, in all godli- 
nefs and honelty—for this is good and acceptable in thy fight, O 
Gop, our Saviour: to whom, evento Thee, O Faturr, Sox, 
and Hlory Spirit, the adorable Three in One, be all glory “we 
7 ting thankfgiving and praife, henceforth and for evermore.’ 
men, 
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THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 
A Poem. In Sixteen Cantos. 
BY MR. POLWHELE. 


OF this poem, the firft cantos are already before the public. 
The remaining fourteen, in MS. have been fubmitted to our pe- 
rufal by: the author: and, (as it is not his intention to publith 
them immediately) we think we fhall amufe our readers by a few 
excerpts from the MS. and do no differvice to Mr. P. by thus an- 
ticipating a part of its contents. It may be necetlary to premife, 
that the firft (publithed) contains a defcription of the manfion of 
Andarton; of the family refident there from the higheft anti- 
quity 5 the characters of Sir Humpbrey de Andar‘on the prefent pof- 
feflor ; of Mi/s Prue, his only child, (by his firft wife, Bridget) on 
whom his eftates are entailed in cafe of no male heir; of Harries, 
Sir Humphrey's tecond wife; of Rachael, his maiden fifter and 
houfekeeper ; of Ned, and Jenny Jerkairs, brother and fifter to Sir 
Humphrey's tirtt wife Bridget. And that the fecond (publifhed) 
canto difplays Sir Humphrey and his family in various fituations of 
private life; brings torwari the Knight in public; introduces us 
to the acquaintance of Herbert the curate; and concludes with 
Harriet's pregnancy, and the long-wifhed-for birth of a fon, 
ALLANn-pe-Anpakton, the future hero of the piece. We ought 
not to omit, that the guardian genii of the houfe of Andarton, 
are afhgned their different fiations in the protection of the family. 

The third c canto (MS,) exhibits to us ALvAn in his infancy ; the 
death of Ruchee/, Sir H.'s fitter = houfekeeper ; ; the management 
of the family or sent by Mits Pre (the Knight's daughter | by his 
firft wife) and J. nny Jerkairs ; pvt ata grammar-fchool at Mol- 
fra; Herbert the curate, his matter; his ftudies and amutements ; 
little Henry and Juliet his favourite companions ; as he grows older, 
his folitary and romantic purfuits; his fondnefs for the old pictures 
in the Andarton-gallery ; Ser ag mpbrey explaining the pictures to 
his ton ; particularly that of Agar, who, with Eldred his brother, 
fettled in the Wet of Engl: nr having founded the houfe of An- 
darton on the banks of the Fal, whilft Eldred built an abbey eltfe- 
where. ‘The poet proceeds to reprefent Allen as arrived at the age 
of puberty; exhibits him, at a fox-hunt, accompanied by his re- 
lation Newville, and rudely treated by Sir Harry Hawitrop, a nabob 
juit feated in the ne ighbourhood ; introduces him at a Twelve-day 
featt in company with Ned and Jeany Jerkairs, Geoffry Squintal of 
Trevalfo, Efqg. and <dlice wife of Sgnintal, and their daughter 
Juliet; deferibes slice as the aunt ot Laure, a young heirefs of 
Landor-abbey, whote father and mother were both deceafed ; A//an's 
partiality for Juliet; his birth-day; ruttic maidens running for a 
wreath, and Emma, a poor girl of obfcure parentage, winning the 
prize, and crowned by dian ; Emma, the favourite and companion 
ot Juliet; Allan's attending them on their walks; Allan enquiring 
tot 
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for Juliet, and fuyprifing a ftranger (with his dog) at Emma's cot- 
tage; Sir Humpbrey fait declining ; Sir H. cautioning Alan againtt 
the artifices of Sir Harry Hawtrop (who hath an eye to the neigh- 
bouring borough, Moltra), and Sguimta/ Squire of Trevalfo and 
town-clerk of the borough ; Sir Humpbrey on his death-bed advifing 
Allan to vifit Laura, the heirefs of Landor-abbey ; Sir Humpbrey’s 
deith. Of this canto, the following excerpts may be accepted as 
ipecimens : 
ALLAN at School. 

‘«« There, as at firft he heard with mute furprize, 

From every defk the mingled murmurs rife, 

With equal wonder he furvey’d as fhow, 

All, all, like pendulums, wag to and fro ; 

Whilft thofe a tedious tafk appear’d to ply ; 

Faftening on each hard word the unvarying eve, 

And thofe, whom brifker fancy might engage, 

Flung but two glances to devour a page ; 

And others feem’d to hunt with anxious look 

A fhadowy fomething through a bulky book ; 

As backwards now, and forwards now they turn'd 

The tumbled leaves, and with vain ardor burn’. 

Yet here a dunce by heavy mifts opprefs’d, 

Quits his dull work, to interrupt the rett ; 

And there, with darts, a wicked wit, bumproof, 

Iiits fage Minerva figur’d in the roof, 

Or pins infixes in tenacious pitch, 

Yo pierce, by fmart furprife, a brother’s breech. 

‘Thus, as one general buzz falutes the ear, 

Through lucent glafs the glowing bees appear : 

All feem to kindle with inceflant toil, 

From cell to cell, and rear the waxen pile : 

Hlere, too, flow drones the vivid labours mar, 

And, there, a wicked wafp provokes the war,’’ 


“ ALLAN’S cpening genius. 

‘¢ Meantime, the boy to Herbert's curious gaze 
Difcover’d genius brightening to a blaze : 
An eye, that fparkled at the eccentric thought, 
Or gliften’d, fudden, with a tear-drop fraught ; 
‘The quick fuffufion at his mafter’s glance ; 
A fpirit darting like the lightning’s lance ; 
The foul within itfelf retir’d, and (round 
Though mingled voices’ rofe) unheeding found.’’ 
«© Attach’d to lone retreats, the dingle deep, 

‘he long-drawn dale, the mountain’s tky-clad tweep, 
If, where the raven fhap’d her ancient neit 
Amid fome beech’s folitary creft, 

He fcal’d, exulting at her angry croak, 

Its trunk, and through the topmoft branches broke ; 
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’T was not, like half the fachel-bearing throng, 

To rob the parent of her callow young ; 
Bat, ‘ O forgive the intrufion,’ would he cry, 

* Whilft, raven, 1 admire thy gloffy dye, 

© Obferve, in thy wild haunt, fo dark and ftill, 

* A dwelling fram’d with more than human ‘kill, 

« And note, amidft the walks of man fo rare, 

« Unerrtng prudence in parental care.’ 

* * _ * * * + 


“¢ Deep in the fylvan wild, far o’er his head 
Where darkfome trees their loweft branches fpread, 
And bath’d in fky their blue aérial tops, 

Where not a fheepwalk gleam’d along the copfe ; 
Plunging, he oft purfued the fcreaming pie, 

Or paus’d, as pierc’d the gloom the Falcon’s cry ;* 
Or, where green Areas drank the golden light, 
Mark’d the fmooth motion of the gliding kite, 
And, where a fheltering foliage feem’d to flow, 
"The terror of the birds that fhrunk below.’’ 


+ * * bo * a * * * ¥ 


«6 And, as the fhade of night began to brood, 
And now the bright {till moon-beam tipp’d the wood, 
He lov’d to fee the grey owl flowly fail 

From bufh to bufh, and chafe her through the vale ; 
"Then mark her, to her ivied haunt reftor’d, 

Catch her wild hifs, or liften, .as fhe fnor’d.’’ 

* * * * * 

6¢ What time the tawny foreft autumn heaves, 

And fcatters, at each guft, a fhower of leaves, 

Oft, on fome knoll, he caught the rifing breeze 

In its firit raftling from the diftant trees, 

Heard the found lengthen, figh fucceeding figh ; 
And mark’d the billowy gloom with ftraining eye ; 
Till now, the deep’ning undulation near, 

The extenfive murmur fwell’d upon his ear, 

And, in one mighty wave, the incumbent wood 


Ruth’d forth, a world of fhadow, where he ftood.’’ 
* x * we * a 5 = * 
*¢ Yet not alone, the heroic A//anz woo'd 

Coy nature, in her calm or penfive mood ; 

But, breaking from her tranquil paths, the form 
Qi danger hail’d amidit the hurtling ftorm. 
‘Though, as it ftain’d the clift’s bafaltic height, 

He Jov’d the cold blue tint of early light, 





* Falconry or hawking is commonly defined the art of taming; 
managing, and tutoring Falcons or hawks, and employing them with 
advantage in the purfuit of game. 
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And oft obfetv’d the fleeting fun-beam fhift 

To level uplands from that pillar’d clift ; 

Or thence, the fun defcending, view’d at eve 

Its laft low circles on the filky wave ; 

Or, through dim fiffures wound his dubious way 
Where never fell one faint reflected ray ; 

Pluck’d the chill dropftone, caught the mineral gleam, 
Cull’d the grey mofs, or trac’d the encavern’d ftream ; 
Yet, oftener, wild with tranfport, would he climb 
Some famphird’d ledge, fome fea-wafh'd crag fublime ; 
Then reft, exhaufted, on the pointed rock, 

And, at his bafe where mad the boilers broke, 

Survey the Hern that ftriking plung’d beneath, 

And {trait emerg’d amidft a watery wreath, 

While Sea-gulls high their fnowy pinions pour’d, 
And the dark cloud grew fabler as they foar’d, 

Or, wheeling round on rapid pinion, fpread 
Air-pois’d, their deep pavilion o’er his head.’’ 


(To be continued occafionally.) 





VERSES 


Written on a diftant View of Holwood, where the Marks of 
Cafar’s Camp fill remains. 


(Now in the poffeffion of the Right Hon. Wixiziam Pirt.) 





E hills, in every age by fortune bleft, 
Seats of ambition, genius, and command ; 
Which Cefar’s lawlefs legions once poffels’d, 
Tho’ fubje& now to Pitt’s reviving hand; 


Say feel ye as your verdant tops ye raife, 

Once drear and wafteful as your conq’rous fword, 
How vatt the length betwixt a patriot’s praife, 

And the rafh fhouts that hail a viétor Lord? 


Tho’ thoughtlefs myriads boaft a Cafar’s name, 
The realms he ravaged, and the fields he won, 
Britain fhall ftill adore his nobler aim, 
Who guards that blifs a Cafar had undone. 


wW. i cen 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


T the prefent moment, deprived as we are, by the tardy are 
rival of authentic news from Germany, and by the hafty im. 
portation of the moft extraordinary intelligence from France, of all 
means of forming an accurate judgment of the real fiate of pub- 
lic affairs on the continent of Europe, we are by no ineans difpofed 
to fupply the want of authentic information by vague fpeculations 
of our own, or to render a record of hiftorical faéts the vehicle of 
loofe opinions. Were we to examine the telegraphic communica- 
tion from Paris, (containing the account of Bonaparte’s fuccefles, the 
fubfequent armiftice, and the agreement of the Auttrians to ‘far. 
render all the fortreffes in Italy, with a folitary exception to the 
French) with a view to afcertain its probability, it would be no diffi- 
cult matter to prove it wholly deftitute of all thofe circumftances 
which are deemed requifite to entitle public accounts to belief. 
But fuch examination would be a woeful wafte of time, as it is 
highly probable, that, before it could meet the public eye, fome 


authentic intelligence will be received, that will convert doubt into 


certainty, and leave nothing more for the hiftorian of the day to do, 
than to reaton from admitted facts. If the communication be fub- 
ftantially correct, moft certainly Italy is loft, the fate of the cam- 
paign decided, and the triumph of Jacebinical principles, for a time, 
at leaft, eftablithed. But we will not anticipate events, the confes 
quences of which we fhudder to contemplate. 

If there be a man, in whofe mind one doubt ftilk remains of the 
nature of Bonaparte’s principles, let that man read his proclamas 
tion (figned by his creatures) for the re-eftablifhment of the Cifal- 
pine Republic, in which every tenet of Jacobinifm is enforced, and 
every means adopted for reducing its theory to practice. If it be 
the will of Providence that fuch a man as this, who has renounced 
his Redeemer and blaiphemed his God, fhould be the arbiter of the 
fate of Europe, mortals mutt fubmit; the fins of the world have 
been great, and a greater earthly punifhment could not be inflicted. 

in cafting our eyes on the North of Europe, the profpeét it pre- 
tents is not calculated to ditpel the gloom, which the prefent flate 
of the South mutt produce in every virtuous mind. We have hitherto 
purpofely torborne to cominent on the condua of a great northera 
Potentate, whole recent meafures have been fuch as to cxcite the 
moft mortifying refle¢tions on the degrading inftability of the hu- 
man mind, and nearly to deftroy all confidence in the human cha- 
raéter. Though in poiteftion of many facts of a page and priyate 
nature, we fhall {till extend our forbearance, in the | reps, ilender 
as itis, that reafon may u ltima itely fucceed to paffion, or the tide ot 

aprice tura in favour of that caufe, which the power to whom 


we 
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we allude fo ably ¢ppreciated in his memorable manifefto to the 
Princes of Germany. 

For the fate of the German empire we fhould entertain not the 
fmalleft anxiety, were Italy fafe. The gallant veteran Kray has 
effe&ually checked the career of Moreau, and would, we doubt not, 
very {peedily refume offenfive operations, and drive back his fa- 
mithed and licentious hordes to the only country which their pre- 
fence and their conduct will not contaminate, the Republic of 
France. Had Kray commanded in Italy, we much queftion whether 
Bonaparte would ever have reached Milan. ‘The great mifchiet of 
the military operations of the French, (fuppofing the account of 
their recent fuccefles to be falfe) has been their eftablifhment in 
countries, where they are enabled to maintain their armies at the 
expence of their enemies. So long as they retain this ability, with 
that of procuring recruits, wAl they continue the war, In fhort, 
France cannot be confidered in any other light, than as a nation of 
plunderers, determined to live on the {poils of Europe. Of the in- 
ternal ftate of the Republic nothing new can be faid; the Confuls 
rule with unlimited authority; the fpirit of the people is broken ; 
the country exhibits the profpeét of an abundant harvelt; the roads, 
not having been repaired fince the abolition of the monarchy, are 
in a moft wretched condition; public amufements are multiplied 
ad infinitum, and private mifery is unbounded. Such is the picture 
drawn by our correfpondent at Paris, on the fidelity of whofe pen- 
cil we can rely. 

At home, we have to lament the rejeGtion of the bill for the 
punifhment and prevention of the crime of adultery, of which our 
{entiments will be found at large, in a preceding part of this num- 
ber. We thould be almoft led to confider fuch reje€tion as a death- 
blow to the moral feeling of the country, had we not the certainty 
of feeing the fubjeé revived, and the hope of finding it better un 
derftood and more cordially received. Immorality being the prin- 


. cipal weapon of Jacobinifm, it becomes all Anti-Jacobins to check 


its growth, by every practicable means, 

Cheered by the fuccefsful career of their Guardian Genius, Bo- 
naparte, the Britifh and Irifh Jacobins have refumed their former 
occupations, their focieties are bufily employed, their agents are again 
at work in our armies and our fleets, an envoy, we are atlured, has 
already been appoitited by them to attend the French Conful, at 
Milan, and, fhould the laft news from Italy be confirmed, they flat- 
ter themfelves with the hope of receiving a proclamation from the 
Ufurper, exprefling his determination to make no peace with the 
government and ariftocracy of this country, to conclude no. treaty, 
but with the delegates of the people chofen by univerfal fuffrage, 
That Bonaparte weuld be happy to fulfil the expectations of thefe 
radical reformers, or at-leaft to renew the propofitions which the 
Direétory had once authorized the regicide Gallvis to make to cer- 
tain charaéters in Great Britain, no man who has paid the {mallet 
attention to his principles can poflibly doubt. Were his pect 
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equal to his will, his repeated threats to annihilate our conflitution 
would unqueftionably be realized. But happily for us, his powers 
of mifchief, in refpect to this country, are greatly inadequate to the 
extent of his malice; and this confideration may poflibly lead him to 
a& with fomewhat more circumfpection, than his Britifh allies could 
defire; at all events, if we remain true to ourfelves, we may fecurely 
bid defiance not only to him, but to the whole world. All we have to 
dread, is an overweening confidence in our own ftrength and fecurity, 
that too frequently leads to a negleét of vigilance, an abandonment 
of caution, and a relaxation of effort, which tend to difcourage 
friends and to infpiritenemies. It cannot be too ftrongly imprefied 
on the public mind, that Jacobinifm is an ever-active principle; 
when apparently dormant, it works in fecret; and the firft breath of 
opportunity makes it blaze afrefh. With this Fiend all compromife 
is impracticable ; it muft be annihilated, or it will triumph. We 
earnefily then exhort every friend to his country to be vigilant, cir- 
cumfpect, and active ; to turn a deaf ear tothofe who tell him that 
our danger is paft; and to prepare, with firmnefs and decifion, to 
refift ftill greater dangers then any which we have hitherto had to 
encounter. 

In America the caufe-of Jacobinifm thrives, and, by our letters 
from that country, which come down to the 8th of May, we find, 


that, at the late cle&tion of members to congrefs, the friends of French 


anarchy prevailed in almoft every part of the United States. The 
change in the public mind cannot be better demonftrated than by 
the iflue of fome of thefe ele&tions; for where the federalifts or 
friends to the exifting conftitution had, at the laft cle€tion, a majo- 
rity of two to one, the anti-federalifts or Jacobins have now had a 
majority of three to two. ‘Thus our prediétions re{pe€ing the fate 
of that country are in a fair way of being fpeedily verified, and no- 
thing is now wanting to complete the triumph of Jacobinifm, but 
the elevation of Jefferfon to the office of prefident, which is ex- 

e€ted to take place at the enfuing election, in the autumn. ‘The 
Pderalifts mean to conte{t this point, and to rally round Adams; 
for although this laft has juftly forfeited, by his pufillanimous and 
inconfiftent conduét, on important occafions, all claim to their con- 
fidence, fuch is the ftate of the country, that it does not fupply 
another who js deemed proper to fill his place. But, if we may 
form a judgement from the recent fuecefles of the Jacobins, the 
federalifts will be foiled in this as in their other attempts, The firft 
mealure, no doubt, of Mr. Jeflerion’s government would be to 
form a ftritt alliance with France, the principles of whole rulers 
feem to be perfeétly congenial with his own; and to fettle the claims 
of Britifh merchants in a way molt confonant to his feelings and 
his intereft as one of their debtors. To juftify our oblervations re- 
fpeéting this man’s principles we fhal! quote a paffage from his 
book.— After taking a fummary view of the ftatute laws which have 
been enafted in Virginia againft Deiim, Atheifm, and blafphemy, 
he fubjoins the following remark: ‘ This is a fummary view of 
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« that religious flavery, under which a people have been willing to 
« gemain, who have lavifhed their lives and fortunes for the efta- 
« blifhment of their civil freedom. The legitimate powers of go- 
« yernment extend to fuch aéts only as are injurious to others, But 
“it does me no injury for my neighbour to fay there are twenty 
“ Gods or No Gop. It neither picks my pocket nor breaks my 
“Jeg!” Such an extract fuperfedes the neceflity of a comment! 
Another of the Jacobin candidates, whofe name was well known 
during the American rebellion, Gares, recently declared, at a pub- 
Jic dinner, “that HE HOPED To sEE BONAPARTE PRESIDENT OF 
tHe Unitep States.” This faét was publifhed, and duly au- 
thenticated, but it did not prevent him from carrying his eleftion. 
Indeed, it feems probable, that it operated as an additional recom- 
mendation to his worthy conftituents, 

We had formerly occafion to advert to the curious complaints 
which had been preferred again{t us, in the American prints, for 
prefuming to {peak truth of the conduét of their government, while 
they had themfelves been in the conftant habit of reviling this 
country and her fovereign, We have now a feries of American 
papers before us, which contain fome of the moft virulent, falle, 
and malignant calumnies, on England and Englifhmen, that ever 
were uttered by man. Nay, our Ambaffador himfelf, whole cha- 
ratter, by the law of nations, and by every principle which is holden 
facred in civilized countries, is fecure from infult, is grofsly abufed, 
and publicly accufed, in the true cant of the Jacobinical {cribblers 
of republican France, of con{piring again{ft the freedom of the 
United States. Whatever we may have faid of the American go- 
vernment (and, be it obferved, they have not dared to deny a {ingle 
fatt which we alledged again{ft them) we have ever relpected their 
Ambatlador here ; we fhall not, however, be difpofed to obferve the 
fame delicacy towards their private agent, one of the worthy Com- 
miflioners for the fettlement of Britith claims, of whofe departure 
for this couniry we had timely notice, and whole conduét as a 
Commiffioner, we have only been prevented from noticing hither- 
to, by the intervention of other objetts of a more temporary natare, 

We have two papers before us diftributed at New York, and 
printed on the 2gth of April, one of which is entitled *“* Britisn 
ROBBERY DETECTED;’” the other * The vittains unmMasgu'p!} 
Americans plundered by the Britifh!’’ They relate to the alledged 
feizure of American by Britifh fhips; but, admitting the allegation 
to be true, which we very much doubt, had we no Ambaflador, no 
Confuls in America, to whom a complaint might have been pre- 
ferred, according to the regular practice adopted in all countries, 
and of whom redrefs might have heen obtained ? Was the nation 
to be libelled for the milconduét of individuals ? This daring and 
profligate infolence can only be founded on a prefumption of ube 
pacific difpofition of the Britifh government. Another inflance 
of the lame kind appeared i a vile Jacobin print, entitled, “ The 
American Citizen and General Advertiler,” of May the 9th; 
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where the Britifh are reprefented asa fet of plunderers and kidnaps 
pers, and as “enemies to the rights of man.” In the fame paper of 
May sth, they are termed “the Leviathans of the ocean—the free. 
booters and fcourges of the world—whole tendereft mercies might 
form the blackeft item in the lift of crimes committed by the pira- 
tical Barbary States.” Yet thefe men have the unparalleled eftron- 
tery to abule us for prefuming to impeach the wildom of their go- 
vernment, and the honefty of their conduét towards this country, 
not by wanton abufe, not by loofe and vague declamation, but on 
the authority of faéls and documents the authenticity of which they 
have not dared to queflion, 

The Aurora and the Mirror, and other American papers of the 
fame flamp, are full of the mofl malignant abufe of this country, 
generally marked by the moft impudent falfhoods. A compara- 
tive ftatement of public confidence im the credit of England and 
France, as exemplified in the price of their refpeétive funds, money 
vefled in she Vrench funds being fold in February laft, at onl: 
Jfeventeen per cent. whereas that vefted in the Englifh 5 per cents, 
jold, at the fame time, for minve/y-two, having appeared in a Bofton 
peper, afapient financier undertook to prove in the Aurora, that 
the high price of ftocks is no proof of public confidence. It would 
be too diigufling a talk to analyze this curious compound of igno- 
yance ahd lies. A ipecimen or two will fuffice to fhew its objett 
and its nature to our readeis. “ The great body of Stockholders, 
we are told, are the collateral branches of families,* whom the bar- 
barous laws of primogeniture leave without any other provifion 
than a fmall fum in Rock. Perlons fuperannuated, who have been 
fortunate enough to accumulate fuficient to provide a {mall annual 
fum in the Stocks. Servants of opulent families, who lay out 
their wages to accumulate in that way. Old maids and bachelors, 
or kept miftreffes; with a herd of thofe drones in Society, whe 
fleep out a life of idlene!s and mifanthropy. Thete are the de- 
fcriptions of the great body cf Stockholders!’ Now if there be any 
fet of people in America fo totally devoid of fenfe and information, 
as to be impofed upon by fuch falfhoods and abfurdities as theie, 
we fhould think our time very ill-beflowed in the attempt to open 
their eyes, or to enlighten their minds, Their prejudices mult be 
trradicable, their ignorance incorrigible,—Again. ** A Landholder 
m England of 5,o00!.a year was obliged, in 1798, to pay a tenth of 
his income or contribution, independent of indiret taxes, A 
holder of 5.0001. a year ftock was not taxed a fingle cent. It is 
not, therefore, a proof of public profperity when a {iockholder 
confides in the Government.”—This man. we think. muft have 
known that he here advanced a barefaced fall pd that ten per 
cent. was exatted from every tpecies of in vove 1gQgi. per an- 
num, from whatever fource it arove : without any exception what- 
ever to ftockholders. But this fufficiently they s the ipirit of the 
ery that favours Mr. Jeflerfon and his gallic friends, Mr. Joel 
Barlow's authority is quoted to the Jame etiect in the Mirror. ‘This 
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fhan, a rank Jacobin and Regicide in heart, we learn from that pa- 
has been entrufted by the Government, with offices of ho- 


nour and truft, and it is fufficient to fay is univerlally efteemed a. 


profound pohitwian, and an honeft man.” ' The whole of this infor- 
mation is perfectly new to us, and we heartily congratulate the 
American Government on the acquilition of fo fuitable an advo- 
cate. 

In the Daly Advertifer, a New York paper, of the 18th of 
April, there is a letter from “ a gentleman im London to his friend 
in Baltimore’”’ containing the whole of our Political Summary, for 
September laft, relating to American affairs, which he is pleafed to 
call a palpable libel upon the Government and chief magiftrate’’ 
of America; and he expretles a hope that ** America will find an 
able advocate in her caufe to anfwer it.” We will tell this gen- 
tleman that he 1s himfelf the /ide//er, and that America neither has 
found nor can find any advocate, to difprove the truth of our 
ftatement, refpefiing her revenue, and her difhone? condutt rela 
ting to Britifh claims. fhe be {till in London, we dare him to the 
field of controverly. 

The paper, however, which contains our ftatement. appears to be 
really friendly to the interefts of America, and as {uch 1s entitled to 
commendation. It has filled many of its pages with our Politicak 
Summaries, and we fhall be happy, at all times, to fupply tt with 
materials, which, if they do not in{truét, fhall certainly never per- 
vert nor miflead, the minds of its readers. All we wiih, or delire, 
is, that the Americans will be true to themfelves, and juft to others. 

Our limits will not allow us to extend this article fo as to fimfh 
our ftatement, begun in a former Number, of the condutt of the 
Commiffioners, appointed for the fettlement of Britith claims, Buz 
it 1S too interefting to be omitted, and we fhall, therefore, embrace 
the frft opportunity that occurs for inferting it. 


June 26, 1800. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WE are happy to find, that a New and Uniform Edition of all 
the Works of the late Mr. Jones of Nayland, in thirteen volumes, 
8vo. is preparing for the prefs. 

A new edition of that fearce book, Wilhs’s Survey of St. Afaph, 
by Mr. Edwards of Wrexham, brought down to the prefent time, 
with confiderable additions, and the names of the incumbents of 
each parifh, from the earleft period, with Memows of fome of 
them, is very far advanced in the Wrexham preis, Is will make 
2 vols, 8vo, 
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Mr. Edwards is alfo preparing a new édition of Willis’s Bangor 
upon the fame plan. 


A New Work, on the Subje& of French Politics and. French 
Finance, from the able pen of Sir Francis D’lvernois, will 
very foon appears 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Correfpondent who tranfmitted us fome intelligence from 
Chatham is earneftly requefted to let us know where a private letter 
may be addreffled to him. We have very particular reafons fox 
wifhing for an immediate interview with him. He may fully rely 
on the ftriéteft honour and fecrefy on our part. 


W. S.’s communications have been all received, and he thal! 
hear from us very foon. 


The Book mentioned by A. B. has been received and will be 
noticed as early as poffible. 


The Tour recommended to our notice by a much refpefted Cor- 
refpondent, in Yorkfhire, has never been {cen by us. 


We have received a note, refpefting that mifcreant, Peter 
Pinpar 5 and it is with great reluétance we have been compelled 
to poftpone for a month the chaftifement which we have prepared 
for him, on account of his new compilation of impudent falfhoods, 
which is, without exception, the moft atrocious libel we ever pe- 
rufed. We think, indeed, that it cannot fail to fubje& him to the 
lath of the law: our Correfpondent may reft affured that we fhall 


not relax in our efforts to exhibit this wretched Poetafter to tlie 
world in his true colours. 


We had engaged to break a lance this month with C. D.E., the 
doughty champion of Dr. Paley ; but a preflure of more important 
bufinefs has reduced us to the neceflity. of deferring this literary 
fhirmifh to a future day. We mention the fa&, left our antagonif 
fhould be difpofed to fufpe&t us of.a want of confidence in the 
ftrength of our arms on the juitice of our caufe. 


We have to apologize to many other Correfpondents for the 
delay which has occurred in the infertion of their refpe€tive com- 


munications. We hope to have a very early opportunity of dil- 
charging all our debts of this nature, 
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